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LESLIE WILL NOT 
TO BE CONTESTED 





.Huge Bequest for Suffrage Cause 


Admitted to Probate with Clear 
Field 





The will of Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
who died last September, leaving 
her residuary estate of probably 
more than $1,000,000 for the equal 
suffrage cause, is not to be con- 
tested. The will was admitted to 
probate by Surrogate Fowler in 
New York City this week. 

The attorneys for Maynard D. 
Follin of Detroit, a nephew who 
was not made a beneficiary, filed a 
waiver of a notice of settlement of 
decree, which acts as a bar to any 
contest in the Surrogates’ Court on 
the part of Mr. Follin. 

“Arrangements are going for- 
ward for the settlement of the es- 
tate,” says Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, in whose care the money was 
left. “As to how the money will 
be disposed, there are no plans at 
present. I have talked about the 
matter with persons who are in- 
terested. If the bequest amounts 
to what. we have been led to ex- 
pect, it may be used in establishing 
a Woman Suffrage Commission, 
and the funds applied for cam- 
paign purposes. When we have 
decided, an announcement will be 
made.” 


ILLINOIS WOMEN 
IN “LEGISLATURE” 


Representatives Meet in Assem- 
bly to Recommend Bills for 
Women’s Welfare 








Six hundred women “represen- 
tatives” from all parts of Illinois 
are meeting this week in Chicago 
at the Illinois women’s “Legisla- 
ture.” The session, which was 
called at the suggestion of Lieu- 
tenant Governor O’Hara, is con- 
sidering measures of interest to 
women during its three days’ ses- 
sion. 

In all respects, the woman’s leg- 
islative congress will be conducted 
like the Illinois General Assembly. 
Bills will be introduced, debated, 
amended and passed or defeated. 

The minutes of the sessions, to- 
gether with the full text of the bills 
passed, will be included in the re- 
port of the Illinois Senate Welfare 
Comn.ission, now conducting an 
investigation with regard to the 
handicaps and menaces surround- 
ing women in the State. 

As the report of the commission 
will be brought before the next as- 
sembly, the legislators will have, 
according to the Chicago Herald, 
the doubtful pleasure of hearing in 
full some of the bills that hereto- 
fore have been quietly shelved 
without reading or “regarded with 
a weather eye.” They will hardly 
be able. to disregard these bills, 
now that women, through their 
partial suffrage, have such political 
power in Illinois. 

The “Legislature” will be 
opened by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who will turn over the gavel 
to Mrs, Harriette Taylor Tread- 


(Continued on Page 337.) 


REVEAL WAGES OF 
NEW YORK GIRLS 


Investigators Tell of Intolerable 
Conditions Endured by Wom- 
en Workers 








The condition of thousands of 
underpaid workers in 
New ‘York city was disclosed last 
week at public hearings of the 
New York State Factory Investi- 
gation Commission. 

Dr. Howard Woolston, who 
was director of the inquiry just 
concluded, reported that half the 
wage-earners investigated by the 
commission get less than $8 a 
week, that out of a total of 104,- 
000 persons one-eighth earn less 
than $5, one-third less than $7, 
two-thirds receive $10 or less, and 
only one-sixth make $15 or 
more. Dr. Woolston is of the 
opinion that in order to live de- 
cently a woman or girl in New 
York city requires $9 a week. 

“It is difficult to see how a girl 
manages to live properly on $6 
or $7 a week,” said Dr. Woolston. 


women 





THE IRONY OF IT 











MAKE WAR ON WAR! 


ADVOCATE 
World-Wide Disarmament 
An International CourtS 
and International Police 
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—Courtesy the Boston Globe. 


Women Lack Balanced Judgment—Logic—Too Hysterical—Their Government Would Go to Pieces 











speech would read as follows: 


of the (United States). 





structive justice!” 





the men of the Philippine Islands. 


WHAT ABOUT THE WOMEN ? 





President Wilson delivered his message at the opening of the third session of the 63d Con- 
gress this week. By making a few slight changes, shown by parentheses, one paragraph of his 


“And there is another great piece of legislation which awaits and should receive the sanc- 
tion of the Senate: I mean the bill which gives a larger measure of self-government to the (women) 
How better, in this time of anxious questioning and perplexed policy, 
could we show our confidence in the principles of liberty, as the source as well as the expression 
of life, how better could we demonstrate our own self-possession and steadfastness in the course 
of justice and disinterestedness than by thus going calmly forward to (give 
who will now look more anxiously than ever to see whether we have indeed the liberality, 
| selfishness, the courage, the faith we have boasted and professed? ' 
| ate will let this great measure of constructive justice await the action of another Congress. Its 
passage would nobly crown the record of these two years of memorable labor.” 


President Wilson was, however, speaking, not of the women of the United States, but—of 
How much greater might he hav 


the vote) to (women), 
the un- 
I cannot believe that the Sen- 


e made his “measure of con- 























“Yet figures for New York city 
show that out of 15,000 female 
employees in industrial lines, 
8,000 got less than $6.50 during 
the busy season last year. To 
bring the scale of wages up to $9 
in New York department stores 
would necessitate the addition of 
one-third of 1 per cent. to the 
selling price of goods, and in the 
candy trade the addition of 24 
cents per 100 pounds.” 

Miss Esther Packard, who has 
been engaged for a number of 
months on the investigation cov- 
ering more than 200 factories, de- 
tailed the expenditure of a girl 
earning $6 a week. 

“How do they manage to do 
it?” asked Miss Packard. “Miss 
C. W., a department store clerk, 
answers quickly: ‘When I have 
to pay for a pair of shoes or 
something like that, I don’t buy 
meat for weeks at a time.’ 

“The fact most strikingly 
brought out by this study,” de- 
clared Miss Packard, “is that on 
less than a living wage, one or 
another item—essential to every 
normal person’s budget—is re- 
duced to a minimum or dropped 
entirely,” 








FAVORABLE TREND 
IN NEW JERSEY 


State Grange and Democratic 
Club in Jersey City Out for 
Suffrage 








New Jersey, which will prob- 
ably be the next State to vote on 
an equal suffrage amendment, is 
showing a decidedly favorable 
trend. The State Grange last 
week at its session in Atlantic 
City endorsed suffrage and ad- 
vocated the admission of women 
on equal terms to the Agricul- 
tural College at New Brunswick. 

At a recent meeting of one of 
the Democratic clubs of Jersey 
City one of the members sug- 
gested that a speaker on suffrage 
be secured, and himself made an 
eloquent speech. The Jersey Jour- 


WOMEN TEACHERS | 
WIN ENDORSEMENT 


Oklahoma Educational Associa- 
tion Favors Suffrage and Equal 
Pay for First Time 








For the first time the Oklahoma 
Educational 
the planks in its 


Association has _ put 
platform that 
have been requested by women. 

At its recent convention in Ok- 
lahoma City the association by a 
practically unanimous vote passed 
resolutions endorsing equal suf- 
frage and equal pay for equal 
work, 


Miss Clara Savage of the New 
York Evening Post has 
chosen Press Chairman of the N. 
A. W. S. A., to succeed Miss 
Elinor Byrnes. 


been 





nal says: 

“He was fired with zeal. His 
words were burning. Something 
of his enthusiasm seemed to im- 
bue his hearers. At once there 
were a score on their feet—their 
own feet—with resolutions. The 
chairman, Joe Duff, recognized 
Mr. M. J. McEvoy. 

“‘T move that this organization, 
the Seventh Ward Democratic 





Club, go on record here this even- 
ing as being heartily in accord 
with the noble fight that our sis 
ters are making for the franchise 
I move that this club go on rec- 


ord as endorsing woman _ suf- 
frage.’ Mr. Fowler seconded the 
motion.” 


When the vote was taken every 
man present but one voted “aye.” 





WOMEN ’S BALLOTS — 
WON THE DAY 


Reform Measures Succeed in 
Election that Was Largest Cal- 
ifornia Ever Held 








California polled the heaviest 
vote of its history according to the 
official returns which were recently 
announced, Out of a registration 
of 1,219,345, a total vote of 961,- 
647, or 79 per cent., 

The election 


was polled. 
swept away, not 
only any arguments that women 


would not vote, but that they 


vote for measures of 
It is to them that 
the now assured success of the red- 
light 
amendment is 


would not 
public welfare. 
injunction and abatement 
accredited, This 


measure is the most effective 
means of ridding cities of commer- 
After 
pushed the bill through the Legis- 


held up for ref- 


cialized vice. women had 


lature it was 


erendum by the vicious  inter- 
ests. Shortly before the elec- 
tion these same interests, in an 


election that is claimed to have 
been fraudulent, secured the recall 
of Senator Grant, its author, in 
San Francisco. The California 
Woman's Bulletin says: 

“The recall of Grant acted like 
an electric shock to the women 92f 
California. They clenched their 
teeth and went forth to clean up 
the State. 

“Club women, 


WwW, €.. Ff. , leaders of thought, 


mothers of families, 


members of the 


one and all, 
laid aside their regular work and 
gave time and talents to educating 
the public in the virtues of the pro- 
posed law. The women secured 
statistics, armed themselves with 
facts in regard to social vice, an- 
swered every argument advanced 
igainst the measure, and spoke so 
eloquently and with such good ef- 
fect that the red light abatement 
and injunction act carried at the 
polls to the glory of the State and 
the honor of decency.” 


(Continued on Page 337.) 
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THE STING OF THE 
STRONG 


\ ———e 


By Will Herford 





See how strong man has utilized 

The sweet kind earth, and brutal- 
ized 

The child lives that he’s victim- 
ized, 

To gain his ends. 


See how strong man the children 
drives 

Into the mines, where nothing 
thrives, 

Tato the mills, that dwarf their 
lives ; 

And this defends, 


Strong in his sweated luxury, 
And trained industrial sophistry, 
And pharasaic ministry, 

For dividends. 


JOSIAH ALLEN 


A new “Samantha” book is al- 
ways a joy to thousands of suffra- 
gists. The latest, “Josiah Allen 
on the Woman Question” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New 
York and Chicago, $1.00 net), is 
marked by the same qualities that 
popu- 








have made the others so 
lar—quaint humor, 
thought, a wealth of homely illus- 
trations drawn from every-day life, 
and plenty of good, wholesome 
fun. In this book, for the first 
time, Josiah tells the story, instead 
of The 


farmer-philosopher, outraged by 


advanced 


Samantha. venerable 
seeing on every side marks of the 
erowth of the equal rights move- 
ment, makes up his mind to write 
a great book against woman suf- 
He tries the 
different arguments upon Saman- 


frage and crush it. 


tha, and in the intervals of her 
cookery she flattens them out like 
Various anti- 
suffrage friends call and sympa- 
thize with Josiah, but they inva- 
riably leave the argument against 


so much pie-crust. 


votes for women in a more dam- 


aged state than before. Qne 
chapter deals with women’s ex- 
travagance, another with .‘Fe- 


One of the 
episodes is given in another col- 
umn, 


males Infringin’,” etc. 


CALIFORNIA’S VOTE 


By Alice Park 








Palo Alto, California, broke all 
records in registered and polled 
votes. Women registered to the 
number of I,109. Men registered 
to the number of 1,033. Majority 
of women voters 76. 

At the November election 85 
per cent. of the registered vote 
was polled. 

California has a registration of 
1,219,345 voters. This breaks all 
records, and the newspapers say 
it is the greatest number in any 
State west of the Mississippi. 

More men register after women 
are given the vote than in any 
previous Equal suffrage 
stirs men up and they register and 
vote. But even with this increase, 
the women are able to keep pace. 


year. 





Woman suffrage is “a matter of 
politics and not of Christianity,” 
the Rev. Thomas J. O’Hern told 
a big audience in Buffalo the other 
day, when somebody asked him, 
after his discourse, if the Catholic 
Church was opposed to votes for 
women. Father O’Hern added that 
personally he favored the ballot 
for women, and believed that the 
women would have it before long. 





A number of Vassar College girls 
petitioned the faculty to be al- 
lowed to organize a suffrage club. 
Consent has been granted, and the 
young suffragists are happy, 


It wuz gittin’ along towards 
noon. Samantha riz up and put 
her knittin’ work on the mantelry 
into the 


kitchen, and soon I hearn the wel- 


piece and went out 


come sounds, so sweet to a man’s 


ear, whether literary or profane, 
that preperations wuz goin’ on for 
a good square meal. 

And as I sot there peaceful and 
happy in my mind, who should 
come in but my dear and congenial 
friend, Uncle Sime Bentley. He 
had been to Illenoy to see his 
nephew, Bill Bentley. 

3ill is well off and smart, and 
his father-in-law is rich, and sent 
his only child, Bill’s wife, to col- 
lege “jest like a fool,’’ Uncle Sime 
“For what duz a female 
want with such a_ eddication?”’ 
Sez he, “The three R’s, Readin’, 
Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic, are enough 
for her, and would be for any 
woman, if they worked and tended 
to things as my ma, Bill’s grand- 
ma, did. 

“Up at four every mornin’, sum- 
mer and winter, milkin’ five or six 
cows, and then gittin’ breakfast 
for her big fambly, hired men and 
all, and doin’ every mite of the 
housework, and spinnin’, weavin’, 
makin’ and mendin’, and takin’ 
sole care of her eight children, in 
sickness and health, and_ takin’ 
care of her mother, who had been 
as big a worker and stay-at-home 
as she wuz, and who wuz now mel- 
ancholy crazy in a little room done 
off the woodshed. 

“How ma did work!” sez Uncle 
Sime, in a reminescin’ axent, 
“stiddy at it from mornin’ till 
night, never stirrin’ out of the 
house from year to year. Oh, if 
she could only have lived to set a 
sample for Bill’s wife, and instruct 
her in a wife’s duty! 

“T told Bill so,” sez Uncle Sime. 
“And if you please, Bill resented 
it, and said, ketch him a-killin’ his 
wife with work hard enough for 
four wimmen, and not stirrin’ out 
of the house from year to year; 
he thought too much of her. Sez 
he, ‘If I wanted a slave, I’d btiy 
one and pay cash for her.’ 

“He didn’t seem to appreciate 
ma’s doin’s no more than nothin’, 
though, as I told him there wuz 
a woman whose price wuz above 
rubies, so different from the slack, 
forward wimmen of today. So re- 
tirin’, so modest and womanly, 
willin’ to work her fingers to the 
bone and not complain. Never 
puttin’ forward her opinion about 
anything, always lookin’ up to pa 
and knowin’ he wuz always right. 
And if she ever did seem curious 
about anything outside her house- 
work and fambly, pa would shet 
her up and bring her back to her 
duty pretty quick. Yes, indeed! 
Pa wuz the head of the house, and 
laid out to be. But Bill didn’t 
seem to have no gumption and 
self-respect at all, and wuz per- 
fectly willin’ to be on equal terms 
with his wife. And Bill told him 
she had a household allowance, 
and a private bank account. Pri- 
vate bank account! I told Bill it 
wuz enough to make his grandma 
rise from her grave to see such 
bold, onwomanly doin’s. 

“And Bill said, ‘It would be a 
good thing for her to rise, if she 
could stay up, for mebby she 
would take a little comfort and rest 
her mind and her bones a little, 


said. 


at this epock of time. 
I sez, “I spoze, Simon, you 





didn’t have nothin’ fit to eat there, 








and everything was goin’ to rack 
and ruin about the house.” 

“No,” Uncle Sime said, “I must 
own up that things run pretty 
smooth, and Bill’s wife sot a good 
table. They had a stout woman 
who helped about the work and 
the children, leavin’ Bill’s wife 
free to go round with Bill to 
meetin’s and clubs, and a-fishin’ 
and motor ridin’ and picknickin’ 
with him and the kids.” 

“I spoze she wuz high-headed 
and disagreeable,” sez I. 

“No,” sez Uncle Sime, “she wuz 
always good-natered and dressed 
pretty; and why shouldn’t she?” 
sez he bitterly, “havin’ her own 
way and runnin’ things to suit her- 
self. And why shouldn’t she dress 
pretty? Lanchin’ out and buyin’ 
everything she wanted! Not 
curbed down by Bill, nor askin’ a 
man’s advice at all about her 
clothes or housen stuff, so fur as 
[ could see.” 

Sez I, ‘““Mebby Bill didn’t Jike it 
so well as you thought, Simon; 
mebby ‘he wuz chafin’ inside on 
him.” 

“No, he wuzn’t; he liked it. 
There’s one of the pints I’m 
comin’ at, how these modern wim- 
men will pull the wool over a 
man’s eyes, no matter how smart 
he is naterally. They did seem to 
have good times together, laughin’ 
and talkin’ together, settin’ to the 
table a hour or so, a visitin’ away 
as if they hadn’t seen each other 
for a month. But, merciful heav- 
ens! the subjects they talked on 
and discussed over! It seemed 
that she knew every crook and 
turn on subjects that Bill’s grand- 
ma never had heard on by name 
—hygeen, books, street cleanin’, 
hospital work, charities, political 
affairs from pole to pole, and sci- 
entific subjects—radium, electric- 
ity, woman’s suffrage, which they 
both believed in. There seemed 
to be no end to the subjects they 
talked about. So different from 
pa and ma’s talk! They eat their 
meals in perfect and solemn si- 
lence ‘most all the time, ma always 
waitin’ on him. And if she did venter 
any remarks to him, they usually 
didn’t fly no higher than hen’s 
eggs or neighborhood doin’s. Do 
you spoze that pa would stood it 
havin’ a wife that acted as if she 
knew as much as he did? Not 
much! 

“But Bill’s wife wuz right up to 
snuff, as well informed as Bill wuz, 
and Bill didn’t seem to know 
enough to be jealous and mad 
about a wife actin’ as if she wuz on 
a equality with him. It made me 
ashamed to think a male relation 
on my own side should act so 
meachin’. And in one thing she 
even went,ahead of Bill, owin’ to 
the money that had been spent on 
her. She sung like a bird, and 
evenin’s Bill would lay back in his 
chair before the open fireplace and 
listen to her singin’ and playin’ 
them old songs, and look at her 
as if he worshipped her. He did- 
n’t seem to want to stir out of the 
house evenin’s unless she went, 
too,—lost all his ambition to go 
out and have a good man time, 
seemed perfectly happy where he 
wuz. And he used to be a great 
case to be out nights and act like 
a man amongst men. 

“But,” sez Uncle Sime, “I be- 
lieve that one of the things that 
galded me most, amongst all the 
galdin’ things I see and hearn 
there, wuz Bill’s wife’s independ- 
ence in money matters, Economic 








From “Josiah Allen on the Woman Question,” by Marietta Holley 


independence! That wuz one of 
her fool idees. Oh, how often I 
thought of you, Josiah, and wished 
you wuz there to put down what I 
see and hearn, in the beautiful 
language you know so well how to 
use!” 

My feelin’s wuz touched, and I 
sez, solemnly, “Simon, I would 
loved to been there, and if I 
couldn’t help you I could have sot 
and sympathized with you.” 

Sez Simon, “Never once durin’ 
them six week I wuz there did I 
see her ask Bill for a cent; and 
how well I remember,” sez Simon, 
“when if ma wanted the money 
for a pair of shoes, or a gingham 
dress for herself, how she would 
have to coax pa, and git him extra 
vittles, and pompey him, and beg 
for the money in such a womanly 
and becomin’ way! And some- 
times pa wuz real short with her, 
and would deny her. Not but what 
he meant to git ’em in the end, 
for he wuz a noble man. But he 
held off, wantin’ her to realize he 
wuz the head of the fambly, and 
to be looked up to.” 

Sez Simon, “Ma would have to 
manage every way for days and 
days to git them shoes and that 
dress, and when he did git any 
clothes for her, pa picked ’em out 
himself, for ma had been brought 
up to think his taste wuz better’n 
hern.” 

Sez I, “Probable it wuz better, 
probable he got things that wore 
like iron.” 

“Ves, he did,” sez Simon, “he 
dtd. He never cared so much for 
looks as he did the solid wear of 
anything.” And for a few minutes 
Uncle Sime seemed lost in a silent 
contemplation of his pa’s oncom- 
mon good qualities. Then he re- 
soomed agin: 

“The news come right whilst I 
wuz there, about the ‘leven hun- 
dren saloons closed durin’ the few 
months since wimmen voted in II- 
linois. And Bill never resented it, 
and even jined in with the idee 
that it wuz owin’ to wimmen’s 
votes largely that that and the 
other big temperance victories of 
late wuz accomplished. He didn’t 
seem to have no more self-respect 
than a snipe. 

“And if you'll believe it, Josiah, 
3ill’s wife made a public speech 
right whilst I wuz there, somethin’ 
about school matters she thought 
wuz wrong and ort to be set 
right.” 

“How did Bill like that, Simon?” 
sez I. “I guess that kinder opened 
his eyes.” 

“Like it!” sez Uncle Sime in a 
indignant axent. “Why, instead 
of actin’ ashamed and resentin’ it 
as a man of sperit would, he went 
with her and made a speech, too, 
and they carried the day, and beat 
the side they said wuz usin’ the 
school to make money. And 1 
hearn ’em’ with my own ears 
comin’ in at ten P. M. laughin’ 
and jokin’ together like two kids. 
Makin’ a speech before men! Oh, 
what would Bill’s great-grandma 
thought on’t? She’d say she had 
reason for her melancholy mad- 
ness, and his grandma would. say 
she wuz glad she wuz dead.” 

“Most probable that is so, Si- 
mon,” sez I, sympathizin’ with 
him. “As I’ve intimidated to you 
before, Simon, time and agin, this 
is a turrible epock of time us male 
men are a-passin’ through. But 


wait till my great work agin Fe- 
male Suffrage is lanched onto the 
world and then see what will hap- 





By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Little crescent moon, swaying at tip- 
toe on the top of yonder bare hill, 





Yellow moon with ragged inward 
edge, , 

Weary moon, staggering over the hill- 
top, 


Drunken moon: 


I think you have had to watch the 
nights of the world too long; 

The things that you have had to look 
at have sickened you and fright- 
ened you; 

For Ps have seen the earth beauti- 

ul, 

And then you have had to watch what 
men did to it and to one another. 


No wonder, through the blackness of 
your day, 

You have plunged into some drugged 
pool in the infinite spaces; 

No wonder you have gulped down 
death, 

Little crescent moon, swaying at tip- 
toe on the top of yonder hill. 





Jane Addams says of the recent 
Chicago election: “It was every- 
where admitted, even in non-suf- 
frage circles, that the best and 
most economical candidates were 
elected to the Sanitary Board by 
the women’s votes. Women’s in- 
fluence in municipal affairs will 
be felt more and more, and felt 
for good.” 





The official count in Ohio shows 
that the vote on the suffrage 
amendment stood—yes, 335,390; 
no, 518,295. The affirmative vote 
was 39% per cent. of the total. The 
vote in 1912 was—yes, 249,420; no, 
336,875. 


pen. Then will come the up- 
heaval and the crash, follered by 
peace and happiness. Men will re- 
soom their heaven-born station as 
rulers and protectors of the weak- 
er sect, and females will sink down 
agin into hern, lookin’ up to man 
as their nateral gardeens and mas- 
ters.” 

“Ma knowed it in her day and 
“And pa 
knowed it, and acted his part 
nobly. Ma wuz so retirin’ and so 
womanly! Why, if once in a great 
while she took it in her head to 
ask about such things as Bill's 
wife boldly lectured about, do you 
spoze she'd go before any strange 
man to talk out about it? No, she 
would always ask pa to explain it 
to her. And I remember well how 
kinder wishful and wonderin’ her 
eyes looked, and yet timid and be- 
comin’. And pa, actin’ his part in 
life as a man of sperit should, 
would most always tell her to tend 
to her housework and let men run 
them things. But if he did feel 
good natered and explain ’em to 
her, she took his word for law and 
gospel, and acted meek and grate- 
ful to him. 

“Yes, pa wuz to the head of his 
house, and kep’ females down 
where they belonged, and her ac- 
tions wuz a pattern for wimmen to 
foller. And it wuz such a pity and 
a wonder that she had to die so 
early,—only thirty years old when 
the Lord took her, before her vir- 
tues wuz known to the world at 
large. 

“I remember well the night she 
passed away,” sez Simon, in a soft- 
er reminescener axent. 

“She wanted her bed drawed up 
to the open winder. And she lay 
lookin’ up to the full moon and 
stars a-shinin’ in the great clear 
sky. She looked up and up, and 
kinder smiled, and sez in a sort of 
a wishful, wonderin’ axents: 
“Oh, how big! And how free!’ 
“And I always spozed she meant 
sunthin’ about how big pa wuz,. 
and how free to understand things 
she didn’t, and hadn’t ort to.” 

Sez I, “I hain’t a doubt, Simon, 





practiced it,” sez Simon. 





but that wuz what she meant, not 
a doubt on’t!” 









A Novel by Elia W. Peattie 





Nowhere is the growth of new 
ideas on the woman question 
more visible than in current fic- 
tion. Seldom have the broader 
ideas been presented more clear- 
ly, more sanely or in a more in- 
teresting way than in “The Preci- 
price,” by Elia W. Peattie (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston; 
price $1.35 net). 

_ Kate Barrington, the heroine of 
the book, rebels against her fath- 
er's domestic tyranny and leaves 
home to go into social service 
work. She meets all manner of 
interesting men and women, who 
are trying in various ways to 
make the world better, She be- 
comes a warm believer in equal 
suffrage, and on broad grounds. 

“If women desired enfranchise- 
ment, they wanted it chiefly for 
spiritual reasons. This was a fact 
which the opponents of the ad- 
vancing movement did not gen- 
erally recognize. Kate shrank 
from those fruitless arguments at 
the Caravansary with the excel- 
lent men who gravely and kindly 
rejected suffrage for women upon 
the ground that they were pro- 
tecting them by doing so, They 
did not seem to understand that 
women desired the ballot because 
it was a symbol as well as be- 
cause it was an instrument and 
an argument. If it was to benefit 
the working woman in the same 
way in which it benefited the 
working man, by making individ- 
uality a thing to be considered; 
if it was to give the woman tax- 
payer certain rights which would 
put her on a par with the man 
tax-payer, a thousand times more 
was it to benefit all women by 
removing them from the class of 
the unconsidered, the superfluous, 
the negligible. 

“Yes, women were wanting 
the ballot because it included po- 
tentiality, and in potentiality is 
happiness. No field seems fair 
if there is no gateway to it—no 
farther field toward which the 
steps may be turned. Kate was 
getting hold of certain significant 
similes. She saw that it was past 
the time of walls and _ limits. 
Walled cities were no longer en- 
durable, and walled and limited 
possibilities were equally obso- 
lete. If the departure of the ‘cap- 
tains and the kings’ was at hand, 
if the new forces of democracy 
had routed them, if liberty for all 
men was now an ethic need of 
civilization, so political recogni- 
tion was necessary for women. 

“Women required the ballot 
because the need was upon them 
to perform great labors. Their 
unutilized benevolence, their dis- 
regarded powers of organization, 
their instinctive sense of economy, 
their maternal over-soul, all de- 
manded exercise.” 

Kate studies under Jane Ad- 
dams at Hull House, becomes 
highly successful as a_ social 
worker, interests the President of 
the United States in the project 
of a Children’s Bureau, and is of- 
fered by him the appointment as 
its head. Meanwhile she has 
fallen in love with Karl Wander, 
a man of great personal power, at 
the head of a mining enterprise 
in the far West which no one but 
himself can carry through to suc- 
cess. It is the same dilemma 
that Mary Austin presented to us 
in “A Woman of Genius’”—when 
a man and woman love each other 
ardently, but are devoted to 


wholly different work, and work 
that has to be done in places very 
far apart. Kate says to Honora, 
who wants her to sacrifice her 
work to her love: 

“But I have an opportunity 
to serve thousands—maybe hun- 
dreds of thousands of human be- 
ings. I can set in motion a move- 
ment which may have a more 
lasting effect upon my country 
than any victory ever gained by 
it on a field of battle, and perhaps 
in time the example set by this 
land will be followed by others. 
Dare I say, ‘I choose my man, I 
give him all my life and I resign 
my birthright of labor. For this 
personal joy I refuse to be the 
Sister of the World; I let the 
dream perish; I hinder a great 
work’ ?” 

In “A Woman of Genius” the 
man and woman of incompatible 
pursuits have a transient liaison, 
and end by renouncing their love 
and contracting two loveless mar- 
riages—but marriages which will 
not interfere with their respective 
work, “The Precipice” finds a 
more wholesome solution. Kate 
refuses to give up her work. Karl 
at first wants her to do so, but 
finally comes to the conviction 
that, as Kate says, “There is 
more than one way of being 
happy and good.” He says: 

“Go your way, Kate. Go to 
your great undertaking. Go as 
my wife. I stay with my task. 
I shall go to you when I can; you 
must come to me—when you will. 
What more exhilarating? A few 
years will bring changes. I hear 
they may send me to Washing- 
ton!” 

The betrothal takes place on a 
mountain-top, to which the two 
have climbed by separate paths. 
They speak to each other across 
an intervening chasm, each stand- 
ing on the edge of the precipice; 
then they turn joyously to de- 
scend, knowing that a little far- 
ther down the two paths unite. 

The book, however, is much 
more than a love story of Kate 
Barrington and Karl Wander. It 
is like a great canvas, on which 
appear a multitude of essentially 
modern men and women, wrest- 
ling with essentially modern 
problems. Especially does it bring 
out the varied way in which dif- 
ferent women work out their 
good or bad destiny. There is a 
girl without much mental ability, 
so obsessed by the wish for a 
high collegiate degree that in 
working for it she wrecks her 
health and life. There is a lovely 
Celtic girl, “the descendant of a 
hundred generations of min- 
strels,”’ endowed with a beautiful 
voice, who falls suddenly and pas- 
sionately in love just as the way 
opens for her to become a singer, 
and throws it all up with joy, and, 
so far as appears in the book, 
with no after regrets. There is 
a charming widow, irresistibly 
impelled from within to end her 
life in mystic devotion in a con- 
vent. Most striking of all is the 
picture of Honora Fulham, the 
beautiful and intellectual wife of 
a distinguished scientist, whose 
classmate she had been at college. 
She devotes herself’ so whole- 
heartedly to helping him in his 
experiments that she neglects 
dress and personal adornment 
and all the softer side of life for 





his sake; she forgets to continue 


be the most serviceable of help- 
mates and co-workers. In conse- 
quence, just when his greatest ex- 
periment is about to be crowned 
with success, he runs away with 
Honora’s cousin—a girl who 
cares nothing for science, but is 
full of the sensuous joy of living. 
This tragedy is vividly told, and 
cannot be read without poignant 
pain. The whole situation would 
have been inconceivable a genera- 
tion ago. “The Precipice” is em- 
phatically a twentieth century 
novel. Jane Addams says of it: 

“Mrs. Peattie’s great achieve- 
ment in “The Precipice’ lies in the 
fact that she has been able to por- 
tray the 
through living people represent- 
ing all stages in its development. 
Her heroine makes a magnificent 
synthesis of domestic happiness 
and a life of wide usefulness, be- 
cause she keeps close to the real- 
ities of love and public service, 
and refuses to be blinded by a 
false sentiment in regard to either 
one.” 
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PIONEER WOMAN 
AS PHYSICIAN 


One of the most delightful of 
biographies is “Pioneer Work for 
Women,” by Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, lately published in Every- 
man’s Library. (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. Price 
35c net.) It has not only vivid hu- 
man interest, as the life story of a 
remarkable woman, but also a per- 
manent historical interest, as the 
description of pioneer work 
opening the medical profession to 
women. 

The readers the Woman’s 
Journal are familiar with the main 
facts of Dr. Blackwell’s early trials 
and triumphs—how she applied in 
vain to twelve medical colleges be- 
fore finding one that would admit 
her; how her presence changed a 
class of rough and boisterous med- 
ical students to gentlemen; how 
she was graduated at the head of 
the class; how on beginning prac- 
tice she had to buy a- house, be- 
jcause no respectable boarding house 
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no part. 


refuse it, if it should be offered 
soever. 


in which women today have no 





MEN HELD TEA PARTY 
WOMEN HAD TEA STRIKE 





History has neglected women. 
Mary Beard pointed out that President Wilson’s history of the 
United States has hardly a mention of a woman in it. 
might conclude that in the most stirring times women took 


It is interesting to find that, when the old colonies pro- 
tested against the unjust tea tax, women took a stand as well 
as men did. Even before the men of Boston dumped the tea 
into the harbor, three hundred women, according to Mary 
Caroline Crawford in “Social Life In Old New England,” did 
what was in those days an unprecedented thing. 
pared an “agreement” regarding tea in which they said: 

“WE, the subscribers, do strictly engage, that we will 
totally abstain from the use of that article (sickness excepted) 
not only in our respective families, but that we will absolutely 


This agreement we cheerfully come into, as we be- 
lieve the very distressed situation of our country requires it 
and we do hereby oblige ourselves religiously to observe it, 
till the late revenue acts are repealed.” 

In this spirit women helped at the birth of a government 
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to us upon any occasion what- 
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Harriet T. Comstock has made 
a “new woman” live in her new 
book, “The Place Beyond the 
Winds.” The story of Priscilla 
Glenn is carried with a whirl of 
interest from start to finish, and 
mingled with it is the charm of 
Anton Farwell, her helper, and 
her lover, Richard Travers. 

“It is not woman against 
woman any more,’ says Priscil- 
la. “It is woman for woman un- 
til men will take us by the hands, 
trustingly, faithfullly, and work 
with us for what belongs equally 
to us both,” 

And again: “Long, long ago 
someone—oh! it was back in the 
days when I did not know what 
life meant—someone told me 
never to let anyone kill my ideal! 
No one ever has! It goes on be- 
fore, leading and beckoning. I 
must follow.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says 
of the book: “No one can read it 
without feeling refreshed, uplift- 
ed and helped.” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. Net 
$1.25.) 


The Boston Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation holds a meeting in Tre- 
mont Theatre Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 13, at 3:30. Dr. W. E. Burg- 
haidt DuBois, editor of the 
Crisis and author of the “Souls of 
Blackfolk,” -is.te-*he the chief 
speaker; -- Mrs. Lionel Marks and 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 








to be a sweetheart in her zeal to 


will also speak, 


in New York City would take in a 
woman doctor; and how she and 
her sister Emily later founded the 
New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children. In this book the 
story is told graphically, from the 
inside, with humor and_ pathos, 
keen insight and far-sighted com- 
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see the need of teaching what is 
now known as sex hygiene. While 
living in England, she wrote a little 
book, “Counsel to Parents on the 
Moral Education of Their Chil-— 
dren.” It was a high-minded and 
gravely-worded treatise, far more 
reticent than most of the books 
written on the subject today. Yer 
twelve leading publishers rejected 
it, and she was assured that if she 
printed it “her name would become 
forbidden England.” 
She published it at her own ex- 
pense. A prominent social purity 
worker persuaded Hatchard & 
Company to bring out a larger edi- 
tion. “Soon after,” says Dr. Black- 
well, “I received a letter saying 
that, though the firm had never 
yet broken faith with an author, 
yet they feared they must do so 
now ; for the senior member of the 
firm, Bishop Hatchard’s widow, 
had seen the proof of the book, 
thrown it into the fire, and desired 
that the publication should be 
stopped.” A council of elderly 
clergymen had to be called, and the 
name of the book changed before 
the Bishop’s widow could be rec- 
onciled to its publication. 

No better Chfistmas present 
than “Pioneer Work for Women’ 
could be given to any physician, 
man or woman; nor to any one 
who appreciates a record of heroic 








a word in 


service to humanity. 


A careful study of the best use 
to make of a salary is made in the 


by 
(D.C. 


“Family Expense Account,” 
Thirmuthis A. 
Heath & Co.) 

The “Manners and Customs of 
the Twentieth Century” are given 


Brookman. 


in the 570-page Cyclopaedia of So- 
cial Usage, by Helen L. Roberts. 
(G. P. Putnam’s New 
York.) The book is an authority. 


‘Business 


Sons, 


English,’ by Rose 


Buhlig, contains in one handy vol- 


b> 
ume much that is necessary and 
useful to the progressive student 
in the business world of today. (D. 
C. Heath & Co.) 


“At the Shrine and Other 
Poems.” By George Herbert 
Clarke. (Stewart & Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati. Net $1.25.) 

“Symbolic Teaching or Ma- 
sonry and Its Message.” By 
Thomas Milton Stewart. (Stewart 
& Kidd Co., Cincinnati. Net 
$1.25.) 

“The High Cost of Living.” By 





ments upon the events and tenden- 
cies of Dr. Blackwell’s day. The} 
work is in the main an autobiog- 
raphy, written at the earnest plea 
of her adopted daughter, Miss 
Katherine Barry. Mrs. Millicent. 
Garrett Fawcett contributes an in- 
troduction, and Mr. Robert Chain- 
bers a supplemental chapter telling 
of the activities of Dr. Blackwell’s 
latter years, with some account of 
her sister Emily, 
Henry and other relatives. 

In reading the book, it becomes 
apparent that Dr. Blackwell was a 
pioneer in many things. For in- 
stance, she was one of the first to 


her’ brother 


i tin Lewis. 


Karl Kautsky, translated by Aus- 
(Charles Hl. Kerr and 
Company, Chicago.) 


“The Yoke.” By David Roy 
Piper. (Nune Licet Press, Min- 
ueapolis.) 

“Why Deep Breathing Is Im- 
portant.” By Anne B. Stewart. 


(Mechanics Publishing Co., Seat- 


tle.) 

One of the first good things to 
follow the enfranchisement of IIli- 
nois women was an appropriation 
for a home for the feeble-minded 
children of Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS OFFER 


N appropriate Christmas present for friends who like 
to be well informed and up to date is a year’s sub- 
scription to The \WWoman’s Journal. 
makes a suitable gift for either men or women, and 
Give the national suffrage paper this 
year; it will cost you no needlework, no hurry, and no worry, 
and it will not only give pleasure but it is likely to make con- 


DAINTY and appropriate Christmas card will be fur- 
nished free to anyone wishing to send The Journal for 
Send $1 by check or money order for each sub- 
“Order early and avoid the rush.” 





The Journal 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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EB 
DOES WAR CONCERN WOMEN? 


[t is estimated that the European war in its first four 
months has killed more than a million men. 
It has brought untold suffering to women and chil- 








— 








dren 

[It has destroyed the strongest and bravest men, 
those most fit to be the fathers of the next generation. 

In consequence of the war, multitudes of girls will 
never have a chance to marry, and multitudes of widows 
will be left with fatherless children, 

The baleful shadow of the war in 
stretched even to the United States and other neutral 
countries, raising the cost of living, paralyzing many in- 
dustries, making factories shut down, bringing poverty and 


Europe has 


unemployment. 

In all the countries at war, women are now carrying 
the burden of men's work added to their own. 

For a century to come, women as well as men will be 
crushed under heavy taxes to pay the war debts. 

NO WOMAN WAS CONSULTED as to whether 
there should be war. 

The European war came out of a clear sky. So did 
our last little fight with Mexico. At any moment, some 
unexpected turn of the political game may plunge this 
country into war. 

WOMEN HATE WAR. A government responsible 
to women, as well as men, would be far less likely to go 
to war without real necessity. 

LET THE MOTHERS OF MEN VOTE, not for 
their own sake only, but as a safeguard to their sons. 

A. S. B. 


WOMEN’S VOTE COUNTS 


The Secretary of the Oregon Child Labor Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Millie K. Trumbull, writes: 

“As to your question concerning the voting power 
of the women of the State in relation to protective legis- 
lation for women and children, there can be no question 
about it. The minimum wage law was a women’s meas- 
ure, born in the Consumers’ League, and although we 
had the leadership of strong men, it was recognized as 
the women’s bill. Much of the welfare legislation of the 
State is due to the women, and almost without exception, 
the leaders in this class of legislation have been suffra- 





gists. 

“Whatever may be claimed by the antis, the voting 
woman is a power. We practically hold the balance of 
power in this State. This is recognized by the politic- 
ians, and during the last campaign the woman’s vote 
was an anxiety. It made itself felt in the campaign 
fused to modify his treatment of women prisoners along 
more modern lines. We worked against him and de- 
feated him, and he admits that ‘the women did it.’ At 
every point the intelligence of the vote of the women ts 
We voted upon a number of constitutiona’ 
amendments—the women gave them more study than 
It is folly to claim that the voting woman does 


recorded. 


the men. 


not use her vote in favor of protective legislation for he: 
own sex, as it is folly to claim that her power withou’ 
the vote is equal to her suffrage power. The vote itsel! 





after it is in the ballot box has no sex. 





“We are no longer treated with condescension when 
we approach a legislator and ask for his interest in a certain 
measure. He is much more likely to ask for the privi- 
lege of introducing it for us. 

“There is much significance to this fact: at the last 
session the legislative committee of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs did not attend a single day during 
the session. We managed our end of the campaign 
through letters and telegrams. One senator offered a 


measure repealing a law which provides that the trans- 


portation of insane patients shall be in the custody of 
attendants from the hospital for the insane. He wanted 
to put it back into the hands of the sheriffs and their 
deputies. The women had secured (after a battle lasting 
for years) the change in the humanitarian interests of 
the afflicted. The day after his bill was introduced we 
advised every woman’s club in the State to wire the rep- 
resentatives from each district to vote no. When the bill 
came to vote, the man who fathered it was so over- 
whelmed with the protests against it that he disclaimed 
ownership, and said: ‘I did not realize it was that bill. 
I really did not know what it was. I had introduced it 
by request.’ There had been a storm of letters and tele- 
grams, and one member said, “We simply did not dare 
disregard the women’s wishes. It would have meant the 
political graveyard for us if we had.’ 

“This is a longer letter than you anticipated, I am 
sure, but do not let the antis scare you with that old 
bugbear. The voting women in Oregon know better.” 

The testimony from the other equal suffrage States 
is similar. If the ballot really made it harder for women 
to get humanitarian legislation, some of the women who 
have been active in working for such legislation both 
before and since their enfranchisement could be found 
to say so. But the two or three women who do say so 
are reactionaries—like Miss Annie Bock, who declared 
at the Congressional hearing that both settlement work 
and welfare work were “either a fad or graft.” 


A. 5. B. 


A GILMAN CALENDAR 


The Forerunner Calendar for 1915 contains 365 
thoughtful extracts from Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
philosophy, one for every day of the year. Mrs. Gil- 
man’s face smiles from the cover, and her wit flashes 
from the pages. The topics treated cover a wide range, 
from militarism to forestry. The book is published by 
the Charlton Company, 67 Wall street, New York, price 
70 cents, postpaid. It is worth many times its cost. 
Here are some paragraphs bearing on the woman ques- 
tion: 

The great advantage of the new outlook for women 
is that it will enlarge their consciences and thus they 
will be enabled to teach their children a wider range of 
virtues, 

Once active members of real society, no woman 
could go back to “society,” any more than a roughrider 
could return to a hobby-horse. 

As the father and mother, together, shelter, guard, 
teach and provide for their children in the home, so 
should all fathers and mothers, together, shelter, guard, 
teach and provide for their common children, the com- 
munity. 

The use of the ballot does not change a man’s trade. 
Why should it a woman’s? Why, because a woman can 
vote, should she instantly wish to be a fireman? 

A burglar, creeping in through the window, we can 
see and scream at; but a Public Poisoner, a whole array of 
Public Poisoners, creeping through the Legislature, we do 
not notice. 

Equality does not mean that all men are alike— 
identical; much less that men and women are; but the 
social instinct recognizes unerringly that equality in 
political relation, in common interest and a common service 
is essential to republican government. 

The kind of woman men are afraid to entrust with 
political power, selfish, idle, over-sexed, or ignorant and 
narrow-minded, is not normal, but is the creature of con- 
ditions men have made. We need have no fear of her, for 
she will disappear with the conditions which created her. 

The right feeling for a healthy mind is to be up and 
a-wing; able to see around things; to get different points 
of view; able, without pain, to perform that dreaded proc- 
ess of “changing one’s mind.” It is difficult to trans- 
plant a tree, or move a house, but a live thing ought to 
be able to move without creaking. 


Government comes just as close to the interests of wo- 
men in the home as it does to the interests of men in busi- 
ness. Surely, if woman’s place is the home, then she should 
by all means vote, because government has entered the 
home.—Roger N. Baldwin. 





I believe in equal suffrage for exactly the same reason 
that I believe in the justice of democracy. It is not a ques- 
tion of granting anything—the question is: “Are we ready 
as a State to stop withholding their rights from women?” 
As an individual, I am.—Flint Garrison. 








Notice in another column the appeal from the Presi- 
dent of Alabama for help to make Alabama the first 
Southern suffrage State. Some people believe that wom- 
an’s ballot will advance as fast in the South as it has in 
the West, when it once gets a single Southern State 


from which to spread. Seeing is believing. There is 
nothing like an example to show neighboring States that 
it does not unsex women or “subvert the foundations of 
society.” A. S. B. 


HARD OR SOFT 


At the last election Oregon voted for and Arizona 
against the abolition of capital punishment—in each case 
by a small majority. Opponents of equal rights who do 
not believe in capital punishment are now laying the 
result in Arizona to women’s hard-heartedness; and 
doubtless other anti-suffragists who favor capital pun- 
ishment will lay the result in Oregon to women’s weak 
sentimentality. “You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” A. S. B. 





Women should be given the vote because in this coun- 
try the fruits of good government belong to its citizens. 
The taxes for good government are likewise borne by its 
citizens, and it is axiomatic that there shall be no taxation 
without representation —Henry Ittleson. 





Henry Clay Patterson says he believes in equal suf- 
frage because “Wives should be true companions and help- 
ers to their husbands—not mere parasitic pets—and they 
should help their husbands and children in the most useful 
way.” 





Practically all problems of public welfare have become 
political problems, and are, in the last analysis, settled at 
the polls. Isn't it strange, therefore, that the men attempt 
to settle these problems alone?—Rey. L. M. Birkhead. 


LILLIAN WALD LEARNS 


Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement, has 
veen called the Jane Addams of New York City. She has been 
the quiet founder of many wide-reaching improvements, is pro- 
foundly respected, and has perhaps more “indirect influence” 
than any other woman in New York. Yet she wants a vote. 
She says in the New York Tribune: 

Years ago, before I had had any experience in community 
work, like many other young people, I believed that politics con- 
cerned itself with matters outside the realm and experience of 
women, and I accepted the conventional dictum that responsi- 
bility in political action and knowledge to guide the government 
were exclusively inherent in men. 

Women Are Barred Out 

I very soon learned for myself that public affairs, political 
and governmental, were concerned with social matters upon 
which women had experience and convictions. Later I realized 
that many forms of social activity, affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren, the condition of the homes, employment, health matters, 
hospitals, infant mortality, etc., were to a large extent created, 
organized and administered by women, but that when those mat- 
ters came under municipal or State control women ceased to 
have authority over them, or, indeed, any share in their con- 
trol, since the vote influenced the choice of the administrators, 
the methods of administration and the amount of the appropria- 
tions for carrying them out. Measures for social welfare, which 
society agreed were of paramount importance to the homemak- 
ers of the nation, ceased altogether to be their affair, politically 
speaking, and the opinion of women received little or no atten- 
tion. 

Men and Women Both Contribute 

I believe that women have something to contribute to the 
government that men have not, as men have something to con- 
tribute that women have not; that their traditions and their 
experiences, combined, will make for a more perfect under- 
standing of community needs. This is an expansion of the 
ideal family control. 

Indirect Influence Undignified 

Women have been told that they can gain their wishes by 
influence, using their power over some man or men. Digni- 
fied women do not wish to be a part of an invisible form of 
government. They wish to speak directly and openly, and they 
consider this a more respectful recognition of their influence. 
They wish to take their share in the responsibility of society, 
and to give back what has been given to them. 

Can Do More With Ballot 

Many women have worked faithfully for better conditions 
through philanthropic societies, through social settlements and 
in other ways, wielding their power in such measure and in 
such ways as have been open for them. They believe that 
they can do more, and they also believe that society will be 
the gainer, when the enormous numbers of women who now 
have no opportunity at all for expression are given this through 
the ballot. 

Equal Suffrage Is Inevitable 

In addition to what seems to me the advisability of complet- 
ing and perfecting the government by making men and women 
share in its responsibility, the inevitability of the extension of 
the suffrage makes objection seem futile. The whole force of 
evolution is behind it, Women are going into public life whether 
they wish to or not. They have gone into factories, into the 
professions, they are serving on public committees, they are 
proposing and even framing legislation. The movement is far 
greater than the demand for the ballot, and seems to be a force 
irresistible, one that cannot be swept back. 






SOUTH TO WORK 
TO WIN ALABAMA 


Suffragists Will Concentrate on 
State—Legislature Meets Only. 
Once in Four Years 


The Southern delegates at the 
National Suffrage Convention in 
Nashville held several confer- 
ences to consider concentrating 
on one State in the South, for im- 
mediate help and counsel, towards 
winning full suffrage. 

Alabama was chosen, mainly 
because its Legislature meets 
only once in four years, and will 
convene in January, 1915, and be- 
cause no Alabama Legislature 
has ever had a suffrage measure 
presented to it and been put on 
record. 

The State President, 
Ruffner Jacobs, writes: 

“We are repeatedly advised by 
Hon. Oscar Underwood and oth- 
ers to try the State method of 
winning votes for women, and 
now we are going to act.” 

Mrs. Jacobs asks suffragists all 
over the country, and especially 
those of the Southern States, to 
give practical aid. She says: 





Pattie 





“Any help must be immediate, 


and it may take any form, for we 


shall be very thankful for every 
sort of assistance—money, speak- 
ers and literature. Finally, a sim- 
ple but effective means of helping 
would be for suffragists in other 
States to send the names of any 
relatives or friends residing in 
Alabama who might be willing to 
get up a meeting, or to organize, 
with the assistance the State As- 
sociation is anxious to supply. 
Such names should be sent at 
once to Mrs. Pattie R. Jacobs, 
President, 1404 Beach . street, 
Birmingham. “One of the diffi- 
culties we have to overcome is in 
making local connections for our 
meeting. It would be a great 
saving of time and effort if such 
local connections were supplied 
us, by sending names of even 
slightly interested persons. 

“Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, and Dr. Lilian John- 
son, of Tennessee, have volun- 
teered their services, and meet- 
ings have been planned for them 
in the larger towns of the State 
for the middle of December. 

“We are young and inexperi- 
enced, but very vigorous and en- 
thusiastic workers, and letters of 
suggestion and advice will be 
gratefully received.” 


WORK-A-DAY GIRL 


“The Work-a-Day-Girl,”’ by 
Clara E. Laughlin, is a frank and 
serious study of some present-day 
conditions, with an attempt to find 
the causes and the remedies of 
those conditions. In the last three 
chapters, Miss Laughlin summar- 
izes some of the most salient 
truths about woman and industry. 
She shows plainly that much of the 
protest against woman’s entrance 
into business is sheer nonsense. 
“The nations on the ‘up grade’ 
have always been the nations whose 
women were vigorous creators of 
industry. The nations on the ‘down 
grade’ have always owed their de- 
cline to the wealth which divorced 
the women of their ruling classes 
from the development that labor 
gives, and made of them weak para- 
sites and pampering mothers.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, wife 
of a well-known Washington 
newspaper correspondent, has 
been appointed on the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National 
Association, 








ve eS 


CHANGES MADE IN 
CONSTITUTION 


Basis of Membership and Fees in 
National Suffrage Association 
Amended 


At Nashville the constitution of 
the N. A. W. S. A. was amended 
to read as follows, as to member- 
ship : 

Article III, Section 1.—There 
shall be four classes of members, 
viz., Affiliated, Associate, Co-oper- 
ating and Life Members. 

Article III, Section 2, Clause B. 
—An affiliated member shall pay 
annual dues of ten cents for every 
certified member up to and includ- 
ing 1,500 members, and may pay 
similar dues on certified members 
in excess of that number, for 
which additional representation at 
the Annual Convention will be 
given on the usual basis of one 
delegate for every 100 certified 
members or major fraction there- 
of. 





MRS. PANKHURST’S 
“MY OWN STORY” 


Many people do not believe in 
the militancy of English women, 
and many admire it from head to 
foot. The inexcusable thing is 
not to understand it. And wheth- 
er one understands it or not, one 
should read Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
Pankhurst’s “My Own Story.” 

With what a thrill one picks up 
this book! All of the wonderful 
heroism, the consecrated determi- 
the knighthood of the 
woman movement are _ here, 
against a background of English 
stolidity and the atrocities of a 
government that would not see 
beyond its own nose. History 
has been in the making, women’s 
history, written in an iron hand. 
What could be more inspiring 
than the story of the woman who, 
more than anyone else, has made 
it? 

“The contention of the old- 
fashioned suffragists, and of the 


nation, 








calculate. 


ity of the Asquith ministry. 


“My Own Story.” 








WHAT WILL COME OUT OF 
THE EUROPEAN WAR? 





Our battles are practically 
For the present at least our arms are grounded, for directly the 
threat of foreign war descended on our nation we declared a 
complete truce from militancy 
European war—so terrible in its effects on the women who 
had no voice in averting it—so baneful in the suffering it must 
necessarily bring on innocent children—no human being can 
But one thing is reasonably certain, and that is that 
the cabinet changes which will necessarily result from warfare 
will make future militancy on the part of women unnecessary. 
No future government will repeat the mistakes and the brutal- 
None will be willing to undertake 
the impossible task of crushing or even delaying the march of 
women towards their rightful heritage of political liberty and 
social and industrial freedom.”—Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst in 


over, we confidently believe. 


What will come out of this 














WOMAN’S PART 


In “How Man Conquered Na- 
ture,” Minnie J. Reynolds adds an 
interesting book to the Every- 
Child's Series, published by The 
Macmillan Company. The author 
gives a vivid picture of primitive 
times. Man conquered fire, but 
it was woman who was the guard- 
ian and tender of the fire. Man 
became the first hunter, but wom- 
an was the first harvester and 
storer of food, the first miller, 
baker, gardener and cook. 

In manufacturing simple neces- 
sities, woman again took her part. 


maker, clothier, tailor, rope maker 
and weaver. She invented the first 
basket, and the first cooking pot. 
Man turned his attention to mak- 
ing spears, traps, nets and 
weapons of all sorts. 

Dogs, cats, horses, fowls were 
domesticated, and the “collecting” 
stage of man’s existence began. 
Then followed the time when man 
got the food plants. Woman ex- 
celled in the finding of clothing 
plants, and the dyeing of the fab- 
rics made from them. 

The summary of why our race 
has conquered and what may be 
expected from it in the future 
closes a book that is as readable 





as it is instructive. (Macmillan 
Company.) 
“American Citizenship,” by 


Charles A. Beard and Mary Ritter 
Beard (Macmillan), is a compact 
and logical textbook in civics 
which emphasizes the great princi- 
ples of government. Because of 
its human interest and its well- 
chosen pictures, it is a book for 
the library, as well as the class- 





room, 


She was the first furrier, leather 


politicians as well,” says Mrs. 
Pankhurst, “has always been that 
an educated public opinion will 
ultimately give votes to women 
without any great force being ex- 
erted in behalf of reform. We 
agree that public opiniom must be 
educated, but contend that 
even an educated public opinion 
is useless unless it is vigorously 
utilized. The keenest weapon is 
powerless unless it is courageous- 
ly wielded.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst 
daughter Christabel: “It is un- 
endurable to think of another 
generation of women wasting 
their lives begging for the vote. 
We must not lose any more time. 
We must act.” 

In contrast to this spirit and as 
one of the causes of it, hear Mr. 
Lloyd George. At a meeting 
when a man has interrupted him, 
he says: “Let him remain. I 
like interruptions. They show 
that people holding different 


we 


quotes her 





opinions to mine are present, giv- 
ing me a chance to convert them.” 
But when suffragists interrupt 
Mr. Lloyd George, he says: “Pay 
no attention to those cats mew- 
ing.” 

It is something, one feels, at 
least to have been alive when the 
events chronicled in this book 
have happened; for they portray 
perhaps the most wonderful 
struggle for liberty that the world 
has ever seen. (Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Co., New York. 
$2.00 net.) H. B.S. 
“Woman suffrage will never 
come in this country,” says a cer- 
tain college professor. 

“Noah's neighbors, also, when 
the rain began, thought it ‘wasn't 
going to be much of a shower,’” 





remarks the New York World. 
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ARE ENORMOUS 





Kansas Ex-Secretary of State Compares Them to Procession 
of Mammoths 





This is a day of big things. And 
the big celebration and parade of 
the big woman suffrage States, 
over the recent conquest of new 
territory, is now “on” with the 
women, the Hon. S. R. 
Shepherd of Leavenworth to the 
Incidentally | 


writes 


Woman’s Journal. 
might say it has been suggested 
that the woman suffrage States be 
put in the masculine gender, for 
the same reason that the German 
grammar puts regenschirm (um- 
brella) in that gender, because it 
and thus wom- 
Of course, the unrepentant 


protects honors 
an, 
woman-enslaving States will be 
put in the neuter gender. 

To realize the ponderous pro- 
portions of the now (with Alaska) 
thirteen suffrage States, 
you should contemplate the fact, 
first, that the 


smallest, is as large as Tennessee 


woman 


Kansas, one of 
and Kentucky combined, and that 


45330 
larger than Indiana, South Caro- 


Oregon is square miles 
lina and West Virginia; while Wy- 
oming, next in the procession of 
gigantic elephants, is as big as the 
three old States of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Colorado, 
the Mighty Mammoth of the great 
West, 
larger than Maine, Vermont, New 


is 3,000 square miles 
Hampshire and New York all put 
together. 

Nor is that all the big parade of 
mastodon States that have tipped 
their hats to glorious woman and 
espoused her cause, for here 
comes the giant, Nevada, as big as 


“all out doors,” and he is equal in 


size to 14 States like New Jersey, 
while next behind him proudly 
walks huge Arizona, with his new 
woman Senator (Mrs. Frances 
Munds), and he is equal in his stu- 
pendous magnitude to 23 States 
the size of Connecticut. 

Then comes the colossal mon- 
ster, Alaska, equal in his enormous 
dimensions to 71 States like the 
old Commonwealth of Massachu- 
Next 
whose prodigious expanse is equal 


to 77 Stat 


setts. comes California, 
es the size of Delaware, 
while last but not least cames the 
great Monarch of the Mountains, 
Montana, equal in area to 117 
States like the old sovereign State 
of Rhode Island. 
These “state’ments may sound 
like a romance of fiction, but they 
are not. They are a romance of 
truth—stranger than fiction—for 
the figures are taken from the off- 
cial records. The “wimmen folks” 
have already captured half the ter- 
ritory of the United States, lack- 
ing a few square miles, and came 


within an ace of getting South Da- 


kota, which would have given 
them 50,000 square miles more 
than half. 

The truth is that the woman 


suffrage States are “rip-roaring” 
big States, and are inhabited by 
big, broad-minded, magnanimous 
men, with big hearts, and a firm, 
if that 
woman, as the partner, comrade 


not fighting, conviction 


and “better half’ of man, is hon- 
estly and fairly entitled to equal 


rights, equal honor and equal 





voice in government. 





Workers Seven 
Professions” is a work edited by 
Edith J. Morley for the Studies 
Committee of the Wom- 
The writers of the 
English 


“Women in 


Fabian 
en's Group. 
twenty-six are 
women of broad experience and 


The book 
tables and 


essays 
fair mindedness. 


abounds in valuable 
statistics which show strange an- 
omalies in working conditions. All 
the writers insist on equal pay for 
equal work, irrespective of sex. 
and Sons, 


{George Routledge 


London.) 





What Stephen Sinding symbol- 
izes in his statue of “The Captive 
Mother,” John Spargo sets forth 
in detail “Socialism and 
Motherhood.” In one of the es- 
says, the author tells of the ‘An- 


in his 


gel’s Gifts’—the right of every 
child to be well born, the freedom 
of every with 
her child during the dependent 


mother to remain 
years, and the abolishing of the 
waste of human life through pov- 
erty and war. (B. W. Huebsch, 


BN. ¥.) 





“Practical Homemaking” is a 
textbook for young housekeepers, 
prepared by Mabel Hyde Kitt- 
redge, President of the Associa- 
Housekeeping 
It con- 


tion of Practical 
Centers, New York City. 
tains a complete year’s course in 
home making, and deals with more 
than thirty practical subjects, such 
as Care of the Stove, Bed- Making, 
Sweeping and Dusting, Plumbing, 
Garbage, Refuse and Ashes, and 
Preparing Breakfast. (The Cen- 
tury Company.) 





OTHER BOOKS 


“Ten Sex Talks to Boys” (10 


and “Ten Sex 
(14 


companion | 


and older) 


to 


years 
Talks 
( Ide rT) 


Girls” and 
00ks by 


Steinhardt, M.D. 
of 


years 
are 
Irving David 


Like other similar books the 


last few years, they are honest at- 
tempts to treat simply, frankly and 


reverently the great life truths 
"Sen Ra , 

that are within the helpful com- 
prehension of young girls and 


boys. They are intended to be 
used in the school or home. 


pincott.) 


( Lip- 


“Interpretations and | 


casts, by Victor Branford, is “a 


ore- 


study in survivals and tendencies 
in contemporary society.” Mitch- 


ell Kennelly, N. Y.) 


The London Society for Woman 
Suffrage has fitted up and sent to 
the field for Red Cross work the 
best equipped ambulance carriage 
Stored 


its cupboards are all the con- 


that has yet been devised. 
in 
tents of a clinic. Its features are 
the stretchers with reclining backs 
and soft mattresses for couches. It 
is a gift coming entirely from 
women brass 
the 
London Society for Woman Suf- 


frage.”’ 


and bears a small 


plate inside, “Presented by 





What 


Woman’s 


the first 


Commerce 


said to be 
Chamber 
in the world has just been formed 
in Attleboro, Mass. It was organ- 
ized at the suggestion of Col. Sam- 
uel Holman, who formerly repre- 
sented Attleboro in the Legislature 
and for suffrage ; 
and its first chairman is Mrs. Dr. 
C. S. Holden, long a leading mem- 


1S 


of 


voted woman 





ber of the local Suffrage League, 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE STATES 


A Compilation of Recent Events in the Movement for Women’s Enfranchisement Throughout the Union 


KENTUCKY 


At the recent annual conven- 
tion in Owensboro Mrs. Desha 
that in 
November, 1912, the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association had a 





Breckinridge reported 


membership of 1779, with organi- 
zations in eleven counties. She 
said in November, 1913, they had 
4055 members, and that they now 
have 10,577 members. Of the 120 
counties in the State, 64 have 
completely 


organized suffrage 


leagues, In 23 there are partially 
organized leagues (with chairmen 
and members.) In 32 counties 
there are members, but as yet no 
local organization. In only one 
county out of the 120 are there 
no “signed and sealed” believers, 
“but,” says Mrs. Breckinridge, 
“that does not mean that there 
are no there; the 


woods in Kentucky are full of 


suffragists 


convinced and instinctive suffrag- 
ists. All that we have to do is 
to reach them.” The work of the 
organizers during the summer 
and fall resulted in 4,720 new sig- 
natures for membership. She re- 
ported that four months’ sub- 
scriptions for The Woman’s Jour- 
nal were sent to all candidates 
for the Legiflature of 1914, also 
to 43 newspaper editors, who 
promised to use them, and to 57 
presidents or chairmen of local 
leagues and to five other persons. 
Literature and sample copies of 
The Woman's Journal have been 
systematically sent to each of the 
87 local leagues by the State As- 
sociation, Mrs. Breckinridge says 
a bill will be presented to the 
Legislature of 1916. 

(Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 


ticn. President, Mrs. Desha Breckin- 
37 Linden walk, Lexington). 


ni gio "9° 
riage, so 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The first convention of the 
Equal Suffrage League of North 
Carolina was held in Charlotte re- 
cently. 

Mayor Chas. A. Bland delivered 
the first address of welcome, saying 
that he had once been opposed te 
woman suffrage, but had recanted 
“No matter what we think, it is 
here,” he said. Other speakers 
were Judge Clark, Dr. Archibald 
Henderson, Miss Suzanne Bynum, 
President of the Charlotte Equal 
Suffrage League, and Mrs. Archi- 
bald Henderson, State President. 

The report of the President 
showed that active leagues have 
been formed during the year at 
Charlotte, Morganton, Asheville, 
Greenville, Salisbury, Washington, 
Henderson, Goldsboro, Chapel Hill, 
High Point, Reidsville, Kinston, 
Raleigh and Newbern, including an 
active committee in Hickory. 

A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment will be submitted to the next 
Legislature, striking out the word 
“male.” Headquarters will be es- 
tablished in Raleigh when the Leg- 
islature convenes in January. Cam- 
paign work will be begun in earnest 
soon, and members of the Legisla- 
ture and other men prominent in 
North Carolina affairs will have 


this important question brought to 
their attention by letter and other- 
wise. The amendment would be- 
come effective January I, 1917. 

The invitation to hold the next 
convention in Asheville was accept- 
ed. 

The officers are: Mrs. Archibald 
Henderson, Chapel Hill, president ; 
Mrs. J. E. Reilly of Charlotte, 
first vice-president; Miss Gertrude 
Weill of Goldsboro, second vice- 
president; Mrs. L. H. Platt of 
Asheville, third vice-president; 
Miss Mary Shuford of Hickory, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
David Stern of Greensboro, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Palmer German of Ra- 
leigh, recording secretary. 


(Equal Suffrage League. President, 
Mrs. A. Henderson, Chapel Hill.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association was among the 
first organizations in Boston to 
appeal to Mayor Curley to inves- 
tigate the conditions of unem- 
ployment in the city with a view 
to planning a program that will 
be effective and fundamental in 
meeting the problem, A commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. Richard 
Washburn Child, Mrs, Frederic 
C. Dumaine, Mrs. Olive Halla- 
day Hasbrouck and Mrs. Walter 
G, Morey went to the mayor last 
Saturday with a letter which 
stated that many members of the 
association feel that the present 
industrial conditions prevailing 
in Boston and in other parts of 
the State, especially as affecting 
the unemployed, call for serious 
consideration. It suggested that 
the mayor appoint a representa- 
tive committee of men and wom- 
en to co-operate under able direc- 
tion in working out a program 
that shall really help those in 
need and be constructive in its 
results. The representatives of 
the association pledged their in- 
terest to the work of such a com- 
Representatives of the 
association were present at a con- 
ference at City Hall Tuesday to 
plan an investigation and work 
out a program for relief. 


mittee. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw spoke in 
Arlington on Tuesday evening 
under the auspices of the Arling- 
ton Equal Suffrage League, and 
was entertained at a_ reception 
given for her by Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw that afternoon. 





The Of-Age Conference Club 
for the discussion and criticism 
of Ellen Key’s philosophy has 
been formed. Application for ad- 
mission may be made to the 
membership committee, room 831, 
Colonial Building, Boston. 

(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
585 Boylston street, Boston). 

(Political Equality Unicn. Presi- 


dent, Miss Mabel Gillespie, 1301 
Washington street, Boston). 





The bayonet settles nothing but 
the hash of those who rely upon it. 
—Bernard Shaw. 











WEST VIRGINIA 


With the opening of Headquar- 
ters in Parkersburg, work is going 
forward with a rush. The next 
Legislature, which convenes. in 
January, will be asked to submit 
an equal suffrage amendment, and 
it may well be that 1915 will see 
West Virginia a campaign State. 
The amendment received a major- 
ity from the Legislature in 1913, 
but did not get the necessary two- 
thirds vote. Several new leagues 
have been started. There is an en- 
thusiasm and spirit of sacrifice 
among the suffragists of West Vir- 
ginia, of which many larger organ- 
izations might well be proud. If 
they could have more funds with 
which to carry on a thorough cam- 
paign, there is every reason to he- 
lieve that the State could be car- 
ried. Contributions should be sent 
them as soon as possible. 





(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, 5th and Ju 


liana streets, Parkersburg.) 


ARIZONA 


“You see I have brought up my 
children and now am promoted to 
the honor of being a grandmother 
and a State Senator,” said Mrs. 
I'rances W. Munds of Arizona re- 
“The women were splen- 
didly loyal in the way they sup- 
ported me. There were seven can- 
didates in the field with only two 
to be elected. Four of the other 
candidates were lawyers, and one 
was a cattle king who was backed 
by the corporations and a portion 
of the liquor men.” 

Mrs. Munds ran 600 votes ahead 
of her ticket. She has been a 
faithful worker for suffrage. Sev- 
enteen years ago she assisted Mrs. 
Catt in forming the Arizona State 
Suffrage Association, of which 
she was elected secretary. From 
the time of the formation of the 
Association to the present year 
Mrs. Munds has been before every 
legislature. In 1912 woman suf- 
frage was carried by the over- 
whelming vote of ten to one. 

“We believe,” said the woman 
Senator, “that we have proved 
ourselves worthy of the ballot. 
Women have been earnest in their 
endeavors to support the best can- 
didate and to work by the right 
means for the right measures.” 





cently. 


(Arizona Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Frances Willard 
Munds, Prescott.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


“A paper of national prominence 
says that ‘South Dakota has been a 
difficult State to carry for suffrage 
for the reason that it covers 76,850 
square miles, much of it cattle 
ranges, deserts and mining re- 
gions’,” writes Rose Bower. 

“They needn’t worry about our 
cattle ranges, deserts and mining 
regions. If all the territory of the 
five States which did not win were 
composed of the same stuff as 
Western South Dakota—cattle 
ranges, deserts and mining re- 
gions—they would be rejoicing to- 
day with Nevada and Montana. 








Nearly all the counties west of the 
Missouri river—half the State— 
gave a majority for the suffrage 
amendment, sections of this diffi- 
cult territory being the most closely 
canvassed of any in the State.” 
Some of the workers west of the 
river traveled immense distances 


during the campaign. 


(Universal Franchise League. Prés- 
ident, Mrs. John L. Pyle, Huron.) 


OHIO 


With more determination than 
ever to carry Ohio for equal suf- 
frage, the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association has been holding its an- 
nual convention in Columbus. A 
report of the convention will be 
given next week. 








(Woman Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren.) ; 

(Equal Franchise League. Presi- 
dent, Miss Flora E. Worthington, 638 
Lincoln avenue, Cincinnati.) 


.» TENNESSEE 
. NES 


“Advance steps in the movement 
to secure the ballot for Tennessee 
women were taken last week by 
the Nashville Equal Suffrage 
League, when the plan proposed 
by Mrs. John M. Kenny, general 
Chairman of Congressional Dis- 
tricts of the State, for a thorough 
organization of Tennessee, was 
unanimously adopted. The league 
also pledged to stand behind Mrs. 
Kenny in her work. The plan 
which Mrs. Kenny -proposed for 
the organization of each of the 
ninety-six counties of the State 
and the ten Congressional Dis- 
tricts has been approved by the 
State officers. It calls for the ap- 
pointment of ten sub-chairmen, 
one for each of the Congressional 
Districts, whose duty will be to 
appoint one or more persons in 
each of the counties of the respec- 
tive Congressional Districts, who 
will canvass their particular terri- 
tory in the interest of legislation 
for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men, 

It is very probable that Miss 
Jane Thompson, national organi- 
er, will be secured to assist in 
State organization work. 





(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Crozier French, Knoxville; 
Mrs. James McCormack, Memphis.) 


ILLINOIS 


Safety first for the woman trav- 
eler in Chicago has been indorsed 
through the activity of the Trav- 
elers’ Aid by the Chicago Political 
Equality League. 

The protection of the -voman 
who journeys alone was urged at 
the regular meeting of the league 
last week by Mrs. Ignace J. Reis, 
and a resolution of indorsement for 
co-operation between the league 
and the aid was adopted. It is 
probable an appropriation will be 
made by the league later to assist 
in the work. A discussion of eu- 
genics and consideration of a bill 
for raising the age of consent from 
16 to 18 years was proposed by 
Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton. 








(Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Room 604, Tower Bldg., 78 E. 
Madison street, Chicago. President, 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout.) 

i it | 








NEW YORK 


Governor-Elect Whitman of 
New York was interviewed this 
week by a delegation of suffra- 
gists, headed by Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch. The Governor 
said that while he could do little 
officially for suffrage, he was en- 
tirely in sympathy with the move- 
ment, 





Every Monday afternoon at 
three o'clock Suffrage Meetings 
under the direction of the Empire 
State Campaign Committee with 
distinguished speakers will be 
held at the Cort Theatre, West 
Forty-Eighth street. 





(Empire State Campaign Commit- 
tee. Chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, 303 Fifth avenue, New York). 

(State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
303 Fifth avenue). 

(Equal Franchise Society. 
dent, Ars Howard Mansfield, 8 East 
37th street). 

(Political Equality Association. 
President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 15 
East 41st street). 

(Woman's Political Union. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 25 
West 45th street). 

(Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York. Chairman, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, 29 East 29th street). 

(Collegiate League. President, Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany). 

(Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 
President James Lees Laidlaw). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By anew law the women of 
Manchester have the school fran- 
chise. In putting the law into ef- 
fect it was decided that when a 
foreign-born man gets naturalized, 
his wife is naturalized with him 
without any action on her part, 
and that when a foreign-born wo- 








man marries a citizen, the mar- 
riage gives her citizenship without 
action on her part. 

The size of the woman registra- 
tion far exceeded all expectations 
entertained before the franchise 
was extended. In that part of the 
city where the native-born element 
predominates, the woman registra- 
tion was heaviest, bein 4,674 in 
the first three wards. 


(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 
dent, Miss Martha S. Kimball, Ports- 
mouth.) 


Official returns from the re- 
cent election show that the 
amendment to abolish capital 
punishment in Oregon carried by 
a majority of 157. The affirma- 
tive vote was 100,552 and the 
negative 100,395. 

(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 292 
Clay street, Portland). 

(Equal Suffrage League. President, 


Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy. 393 William 
avenue, Portland). 


WISCONSIN 


Miss Alice B. Curtis, executixe 
secretary of the Wisconsin Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, reports 
that there are now eighty-six ac- 
tive suffrage branches in the 
State and thirty others not yet 
thoroughly organized. 





(Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Henry Youmans, Wau- 
kesha). 








National American Woman Suffrage Association, President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, Chairman, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Diversety Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. National Council of Women Voters, President, 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 605-606 Perkins Building, Tacoma, Washington. Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, Chairman, Miss Alice Paul, 1420 F Street, Wash- 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





ington, D. C. Southern States Conference, President, Miss Kate Gordon, 1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 


National Congressional Committee of the 


Presi- 














NEW JERSEY 


A deputation from the DeHart 
Equal Suffrage League attended 
the performance at the Gayety 
Theatre, Hoboken, on’ December 
11. The Equal Franchise Society | 
of Hoboken arranged to intro- 
duce some special suffrage features 
for that evening. Upon the in- 
vitation of the Rev. Mr. McCrae, 
Mrs. E. F. Feickert will be the 
speaker at the meeting of the Em- 





ory Men’s Club of the Emory 
Church, Union Hill, on Sunday 
evening. 


A suffrage school conducted by 
the’ State Association was held in 
Paterson, December 4 and 65. 
Among the speakers were Miss 
Anne Martin, President of the 
Nevada Suffrage Association; 
Miss Ida Craft, of New York; 
Miss Contesse of the Paterson 


Guardian; Mrs. F. H. Colvin, of 
East Orange and Mrs. E. F. 
Feickert, the State President. 


Mrs. John Fowler Trow, of New 
York, conducted the class in pub- 
lic speaking. The Camden School 
has been postponed from Decem- 
ber 11 and 12 to January 8 and 9. 
The Trenton school will be held 
December 18 and Io. 

The State Association has just 
engaged Miss Ilorence Leech, of 
Montana, as a field worker during 
the coming campaign. 

The College Suffrage League 
E. F. Feickert to 
be one of its speakers at the suf- 
frage afternoon to be held at the 
Cort Theatre in New York on the 
afternoon of December 14. 


(Equal Franchise League. 
dent, Mrs. George T, Vickers, 
can avenue, New Jersey.) 

(Woman Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. E. F. Feickert, 309 
Park avenue, Plainfield.) 

(Woman's Political Union. 
dent, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, 
ark.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. B. B. State 
President of Va., will speak on the 
floor of the Legislature of Colum- 
to the 
next session in a plea for woman’s 
South Carolina. State 
Senator Neils Christensen of 
Beaufort, will speak on December 
14 at the Charleston Museum un- 


has invited Mrs. 


Presi- 
22 Dun- 


’ Presi- 
New- 


Valentine, 


bia Assembly during the 


rights in 


der the auspices of the local 
league. 
The Right Rev. William A. 


Guerry, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of South Carolina, 
the speaker at the meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage League at Char- 
He said: “What 
needs a Juvenile 
Court with some women as pro- 
> a 
labor laws. 


was 


leston recently. 
Charleston is 
advocated 
child and 
North Carolina have a minimum 
age limit of 14 years for children 
working in factories, and in other 
vocations. South Carolina has one 
with a minimum of 12 years. 


bationers. also 


Georgia 


“Unless you have the power to 
enforce your principles,” said he, 
“they will not amount to anything, 
and the women will find the ballot 
the surest way of obtaining re- 
sults.” 


GEORGIA 


A new suffrage league has been 
formed in Savannah with a mem- 
bership of 180 at the first meet- 





ing. Within a short time the 
membership increased to 300. 
Mrs. Paul T. Haskell, Jr., 120 


Gaston street, East, is chairman 

of the league. 

In the advertising men’s parade 
Atlanta suffragists captured 

the lion’s share, three $2 prizes. 


An automobile entered by the 


in 


Equal Suffrage Party carried off 
the $25 prize for the most beauti- 
fully decorated car: Four suf- 
frage children four years old, 
wearing Votes for Mother sashes, 
won the $25 prize for the best 
looking children, and four young 
women with Votes for Women 
sashes won the $25 prize for the 
most beautiful girls. 


(Georgia Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Mary L. Mc- 
Lendon, 139 Washington street, At- 
lanta, Ga.). 

(Equal Suffrage Party of Georgia. 
President, Mrs. Emily C. McDougald, 
87 E. 15th street, Atlanta). 


KANSAS 


The recent report of the Kansas 
Board of Control has a special 
bearing on woman suffrage. In 
Kansas women have had the muni- 
cipal vote since 1887. In 1912 
they were given full suffrage. So 
small a menace has woman suf- 
frage proved to the welfare of the 
State that eleven counties have no 
twenty-nine counties 
ninety-three 





poor farms; 
have no paupers; 
counties have no children in pub- 
lic institutions; fifty-nine counties 
have no feeble minded inmates, 
and in eighty-six out of the one 
hundred and five counties of the 
State there are no insane persons. 


League. 
Chalkley, 


(Kansas Good Citizenship 
President, Mrs. Genevieve 
1121 Ohio street, Lawrence.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In planning the work of the re- 
cent State convention at Scran- 
ton Mrs. Frank Roessing, State 
President, said: “Not a point of 
consideration in planning, not a 
feature of propaganda work, not 
a possible helper or phase of work 
will be overlooked in mapping 
out our gigantic task for the next 
twelve months. The Republican 
party pledged, I am most 
happy to say, to the passage of 
the suffrage bill in Legislature 
this year, so its success is as- 





is 


sured.” 


3044 
Presi- 


(Woman Suffrage Association. 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburg. 
dent, Mrs. Frank Roessing). 


NEW MEXICO 


The Santa Fe Woman’s Club 
has appointed a committee headed 
by Mrs. Harry T. Herring to take 
charge of the work of looking after 
the needy children of the Santa Fe 
county rural schools. They will 
have charge of fifty-nine schools. 
The committee has already started 
to gather new and_ second-hand 
clothing which will be stored and 
distributed by the committee to all 
districts as needed. Members ot 
the committee will visit every dis- 
trict in person and find out what 
the actual conditions are. When 
this committee gets through there 
any child 





will be no reason why 
must stay away from school on ac- 
count of the lack of necessary 
clothing or books. The members 
of this committee will also en- 
gage in the personal instruction of 
the children, aiding the teachers, in 
domestic science and art. The 
trips will be made by auto to the 


various districts. 


(President, Mrs. 
Datil.) 


Ada M. Morley, 


OKLAHOMA 


When the women of Oklahoma 
are ready to ask their men for the 
vote, the chances of their getting 
it are good. Oklahoma women 
are marvels by way of helpfulness, 
and the men know it. When it 
was seen that the cotton crop was 
going to be exceptionally large 
and help very scarce they started 





the “pick-a-bale’ movement, 
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When good roads were the great- 
est need, women of high social 
standing gave their aid in that di- 
rection. The women of Nowata, 
according to the Globe-Democrat 
of St. Louis, during the sum- 
mer left their homes for the 
most of two days and carried 
ice water to the business and 
professional men in overalls and 
jeans who went out to work on 
the road. They prepared dinners 
and suppers for these men, doing 
all the work necessary before, dur- 
ing and after meals. Some of 
them filled in odd times by wield- 
ing the shovel or spade, and a lot 
of them drove teams to wagons 
and scrapers for several hours at a 
time. Nowata is but a type. This 
work has been done all over the 
State, the women discarding fine 
dresses and shoes and hats and 
donning calico and gingham and 
bonnets and heavy soles for the 
performance of actual physical la- 
bor. 


(Woman 
President, 
Chandler.) 


LOUISIANA 


A strong organization within the 
State Association is the Era Club 
of New Orleans, which has lately 
The same offi- 


Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. Jence C, 


been reorganized. 
of directors 
served in the dissolved Era Club, 


cers and board as 
with the exception of the president, 
who is now Miss Kate Gordon, are 
now serving in the present Era 
Club. Miss Gordon unani- 
mously elected while she was in 
Chattanooga arranging for the 
Southern States Woman Suffrage 
Conference Convention. The great 
executive ability of Miss Gordon, 
and her knowledge of suffrage 
work, made her eligible to the high 
position. An interesting feature of 
the reorganized Era Club is the 
fact that the new charter was 
signed by six of the original char- 
ter members of the former club. 


(Louisiana Equal Suffrage League. 
President, Mrs. A. B. Singletary, 905 
Convention street, Baton Rouge.) 

(State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Miss Jean Gordon, 
1800 Prytania street, New Orleans.) 

(Woman Suffrage Party. President, 
Mrs. E. M. Cahn, 1930 Napoleon ave- 
nue, New Orleans.) 


ALABAMA 


In Alabama a husband still has 
the legal right to beat his wife, in 
moderation. Mr. Heflin of Ala- 
bama is accustomed to declare in 
Congress that the women of his 
State do not need the ballot, be- 
cause chivalry has already given 
them all they can possibly want. 
Three Alabama women got up one 
after another at the last Congres- 
strong 


was 


sional Hearing and took 
exception to his remarks, and a 
vigorous effort will be made in the 
Alabama Legislature which meets 
next month suffrage 
measure. 


to pass a 


Suffrage Associa- 
Solon H. Jac- 
Birmingham.) 


(Alabama Equal 
tion. President, Mrs. 
obs, 1404 Beaeh street, 


IOWA 
With the passage of the equal 
suffrage amendment by one more 
Legislature a vote will be secured 
from the electorate in 1916. Iowa 
has 603,644 women of voting age, 


according to the last census. 
(Iowa Equal 





Suffrage Association. 





President, Miss Flora Dunlap, Road- 
side Settlement, Des Moines). 
The State Legislature next 


month will be asked by suffragists 
to give women the ballot in presi- 
dential elections. This action was 





taken in the last session of the 


Feuquay, 


State convention of the Nebraska 
Woman’s Suffrage Association 
last week and was adopted unani- 
mously. No effort will be made 
to have the Legislature grant 
State suffrage. The executive 
board of the association was in- 
structed to appoint a lobby which 
will be in attendance at Lincoln 
from the time the Legislature 
open its doors until it adjourns. 
Mrs. Draper Smith and the en- 
tire list of officers were re-elected. 


Association. 
Smith, 634 


(Woman Suffrage 
President, Mrs. Draper 
Park avenue, Omaha.) 


INDIANA 


_ Miss Christabel Pankhurst spoke 
in Indianapolis last week to large 
audiences. 

The failure of the voters of the 
State to call a constitutional con- 





vention will not prevent the work 
for woman suffrage to progress. 
On the contrary, it will give im- 
petus to the work. 


(Indiana Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Anna Dunn No- 


land, 4241-2 Broadway, 


(Woman’s Franchise League of In- 
diana. President, Dr. Amelia Keller, 
816 Odd Fellows’ Bldg., Indianapolis.) 


Logansport.) 


American Woman 
Association to 
A 


committee is looking for a suitable 


The National 
Suffrage 
move into new Headquarters. 


is going 


place, where the general offices, 
and the literature, press and pub- 
licity can all 
housed together. When this 
found, the Headquarters will move 
from 505 Fifth Avenue; and then, 
Dr. Shaw says, the Association 
will at once begin the publication 
of its new official organ. 


departments be 


is 





SUFFRAGE MEETING)* 
TREMONT THEATRE ~-‘5 BOSTON 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13, at 3 30 


SPEAKERS 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt Dubois, [irs. Lionet “arks 
and Dr. Samuel [IcChord Crothers 
Public cordially invited = 


SONG POEMS WANTED oss". 


and arrange for publication immediately. Ww rite ph thy 
Dugdale Co., Studio 1210 Washington, D. Cc. 


RAISE MONEY 
We bave a plan that has raised over 
$250.00 for one Woman's Organization. Not 
any sale of merchandise or house to house 
canvassing but an easy, dignified propos!i- 





We will com 
= music to 






LARGE SUFFRAGE MAP POSTERS 
25c each 


Ten-Yard Pteces of Christmas Ribbon 


“Votes for Women” and Holly Sprays 
245c per piece 


Official Pocket Celluloid Suffrage 


Map Calenders 
Sceach; 450c doz. 


National Woman Suffrage Pub. Co., Inc. 


505 rifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. B. 


McKEEVER 


Importer of 


Filipino and Oriental Wares 


CHAUNCY HALL 
585 Boylston Street, 





BUILDING, 
Boston. 


Carries a high-class grade of French, 
Filipino and Fayal Embroideries, Chil- 
lren’'s Clothing, Ladies’ Dresses, Blouses 
Underwear, Wraps, Negligee, Household 


Linens and Gift Shop Novelties. 


Do your Christmas Shopping in comfort. 














A NEWSPAPER 
OF CHARACTER 


SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Estab. in 1824 by Samuel 
Bowles.) 

Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, 
$2; Weekly, $1 a Year 











The Weekly Republican is 
made up with great care for 
the wide audience outside of 
the local environment. It is, 
in fact, a rich weekly maga- 
zine sold at a remarkably low 
price. 





Specimen copiés 
application. The 
lican will be ser 
weeks to anyone 
try it. 

All subscriptions ere 
advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


free on 
Weekly Repub- 
‘t free for three 
who wishes to 


sent 


payable 
in 


























By WITTER BYNNER 
Author of TIGER 


A NEW PLAY 


THE LITTLE KING 


60 Cents 


Its sale not barred in Boston 


MITORELL SERMERLES, Publisher, Is How t York 








Wartime 
What Shali I Give John? 


An attractive and useful 
BOOKLET entitled 


Why Do Women Want the Ballot ? 
50 Answers 10 Cents 
A .I. M. 
613 Macon St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Xmas Economy 


9 Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7hke Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. ham day and night. 

L. Geimzes ComMPaRy. 
122 Pearl St., daa 





tion. We furnish the outline and plan; 
also full outfit used by us. We have 
nothing to sell, only the plan which only 
costs you One Dollar. If in doubt, write 
the President of the Woman's Franchise 
League at Elkhart. Indiana. For plan 
mail us Money Order or personal check 
for One Dollar only. Gladstone Co., Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 
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WANTED—Volume I[ of THE WOMAN’S 
of the University of Wyoming 





TEN DOLLARS FOR ONE VOLUME 


JOURNAL, published in 1870—for the Library 





LATEST CAMPA 


JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 

VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Postpaid, 


100, 75c. 
BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
paid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
prominent suffrage leaders. 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig). 
sional woman. 

“4 A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 


weevevYtTeTrerermcermmeeeeemrmcrm.rmr.rrrrr,r,r,rr, 





Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
A TRUB STORY. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 


LIQUOR V8. SUFFRAGE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 1), 
ILLUSTRATED POSTER 

Price postpaid, 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 





586 Beyleton Street 


wre-rrr--rerrererrevwreeweweeeereee Se 


IGN MATERIAL 

each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 
Spicy presentation of. anti-suffrage fallacies it 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 


covers many States and many arguments. 
Illustrated. 


A brief answer to anti-suffrage charges againet 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, Swe. 
MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 


A powerful and womanly appeal for vo to 
mothers. Price, postpaid, each 2c; y app tes for 


A new point of view—that of the profes 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; 50c. 


EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR ices 


Price postpaid, 2 for 6 cents; per 100, $2.00. 


Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 


Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per dox.; 
10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 


Order trom 


THE WOMAN’ 


“_s_errrrrrrre NN PPP PP PPE PE PEE EO 


NEW LITERATURE 


Short apd to the point. Price, poet- 
ry 


per 100, 50c 


per 100, 
$1.3. 
$1.02 


$1.50. 
$2.00. 
$1.02. 


7% cents per Ww 


5O cents. 
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WOMEN GAIN IN 
THE PROFESSIONS 


United States Census Shows 
673.418 Women Engaged in 
Professional Occupations 





A total of 1,825,127 
over 10 years of age was reported 


persons 


as being engaged in professional 
pursuits in the United States in 
1910, according to a table making 
a comparison of the figures for 
1910 and for 1900 in a report on 
occupations, recently 
William J. Harris, director of the 
bureau of the census, department 
Of these 1,825,127 
persons of both sexes engaged in 
IQ1O, 
og were males and 673,418 
females; the constituting 
of the total number 


issued by 


of commerce. 


professional occupations in 
1,151,7 
males 
63.1 per cent. 
and the females 36.9 per cent. 

In the decade 1900-1910 the pro- 
portion of the males decreased in 
the professions from 65.8 per cent. 
to 63.1 per cent., while the propor- 
tion of the females increased from 
24.2 per cent. to 36.9 per cent. In 
professional service in 1910 there 
were four 


women to every seven 


men, a large proportion of the wo- 


men being teachers, 


During the decade 1900-1910 


there were large gains in the ranks 
of women designing, drafting, writ- 
on the and in 


inz end those stage 


religious and charity work, the re- 


° 1 . 
port saows, 


W CMEN’ S BALLOTS 


--WON THE DAY|?" ™ 


community in which the bad peo- 


(C ‘oncluded from from Page 329) 

Another victory for women was 
the anti-prize fight measure 
vote and influence. One of these, 
the Torrens land law, will end the 
title guarantee monopoly and re- 
lieve the people of the State from 
the extortions of the title compan- 
ies. l’or twenty years the men of 
California had tried to secure this 
law only to be assured before each 
election by banking interests that 
any man who worked for it would 
be ruined. 

“This threat fell on deaf ears in 
IQ 4,” Bulletin, “for the 
women who worked for the pas- 


says the 
sage of the Torrens land law were 
not in any business that the bank- 
They had time to 
and an 


ers could hurt. 


spare, honesty earnest 
legislation 
State, so they 


spoke in favor of the law to such 


wish to see advanced 


triumph in the 


good effect that it also won a place 
on the statute books.” 

The Blue Sky law, the other 
measure, sounds the knell of dis- 
investment 


honest companies, 


These companies sought to con- 
fuse the voters by putting on the 
ballot Amendment No. 9 


the head, 


under 
“Regulating Investment 
Companies.” The “Blue Sky law 
appeared as “Investment Compan- 
ies act.” But the volunteer wo- 
men orators explained so skillfully 
9 and the 
virtues of No. 5 that an easy vic- 
tory resulted for the people at the 
polls. 


the viciousness of No. 


Two humane measures on the 
ballot, the eight hour law and the 
dry amendment, defeated 
only because they were unwisely 
That 
California will eventually have a 
universal eight hour law, that at 
no distant day she will put the seal 
of her disapproval on the liquor 
traffic, who can read the 
signs of the times can doubt. The 
women will help put both these 
laws through. 

“When the question is asked, 
‘How did the women vote on No- 
vember 3, 1914?” says Mr. Liss- 
ner in the California Outlook, “we 


were 


and too drastically drawn. 


no one 


gists 
When the cause is known, there}tie a mother’s hands and deprive 
will be wholesale abandonment} her of the ballot while she is try- 
of that side, for the most active 
opponents of equal suffrage can 


The returns from the election 
of 1914 show woman's suffrage 
successful in Montana and Ne- 
vada and unsuccessful in Ohio, 
Missouri, North and South Da- 
kota and Nebraska. ‘The defeat 
in five States, while a disappoint- 
ment to those who were working 
for woman's suffrage, will not 
discourage their efforts. 


Woman's suffrage is coming— 
future is more 
day’s discussion 


nothing in the 
certain. [Every 
among the people increases the 
adherents and weakens the oppo- 
sition. The very means employ- 
ed to prevent it are sure to cause 
among the anti- 

The active op- 


disintegration 
suffrage forces. 


position to woman’s suffrage is to} conditions. 
be found in the brewery, the dis- 


will inquire the cause. 


not give their real reason for op- 
posing it without driving all the 


virtuous elements of society to 


The good people are in the ma-! 
every community; a 
ple were in the majority would 
not be fit to live in. Even the 


and}had people would find it unprof- 


wholly bad, for the bad are poor 
picking even for the vicious. Un- 


SEMI-CAMPAIGN 
STATES CONFER 


Four States Scheduled for 1915 
Election Represented in New 
York 





An Interstate Conference was 
held in New York city on Friday 
by representatives of the Suf- 
frage Associations of New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, In each of these 
States a constitutional amend- 
ment ‘for equal suffrage has al- 
ready passed one Legislature, and 
is expected to pass the next, and 
then to come before the voters 
for ratification in 1915. The ob- 
ject of the conference was to plan 
for mutual co-operation and aid, 
exchange of speakers, discussion 
of campaign plans, etc. 

This conference is the first of 
four planned by Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt for the purpose of 
among 

The 


co-operation 
States. 


promoting 
the semi-campaign 


»lother meetings will probably be 


held in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Newark, 





When the National League of 
Compulsory Education met in De- 
troit recently, the entertainment 
committee decided to have two in- 
formal dinners for the delegates, 
one for the men, and one for the 
women. The latter was to be 
given by the Detroit Principals’ 
Association, an organization of 
women. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
was invited to speak at the wom- 
en’s dinner, but she declined, say- 
ing that she did not believe in seg- 
regation either in schools or else- 
where. In consequence there was 
but one dinner for both men and 
women. 





may truthfully answer, “They 
voted with their heads, and they 
voted with their hearts—AND 
THEY VOTED,’” 





“VICIOUS INTERESTS VS. SUFFRAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan in The Commoner 





less the bad can ‘prey upon the 
good, their vocation is profitless. 





The bad are a unit against 
woman’s suffrage. Every woman 
who profits by vice; every man 
who draws dividends on crime; 
every man who makes it his bus- 
iness to encourage sin of any 
kind—all these are by instinct op- 
posed to woman’s suffrage be- 
cause they know that woman's 
conscience is against their busi- 
Why do the better ele- 
ments divide in the presence of a 
united opposition? Why?  Be- 
cause they do not understand the 
nature of the contest. 


ness. 


Man’s sense of justice cries out 
against the unfairness of present 
The who sets 
traps for the young men and lays 


man 


tillery and the saloon, and when] snares for the boys as they grow 
this fact is known, those who are] yp—he has the ballot and uses it 
associated with the anti-sufflra-| jy support of his work of destruc- 


tion. Who will say it is fair to 


What hus- 
band when he is fully informed, 
will take the side of the saloon 
keeper against his own wife? If 
he fails to 


ing to save her son? 


recognize his wife’s 


the support of woman $s suffrage. rights, the son will not fail to rec- 


ognize the rights of his mother; 
but the husbands will not wait 
for the sons to do this work. 


It is argued that women will 
not vote. Well, many men do 


not vote, 


sists in getting the voters out. It 
has cost the blood of millions of 


ILLINOIS WOMEN __ 
IN “LEGISLATURE” 


(Concluded from Page 329) 





Among the measures that will 
come before the assembly are: pro- 
viding for vocational education in 
the public schools; raising the age 
of consent from 16 to 18 years; 
minimum wage; making a wife's 
consent necessary to her husband's 
assignment of wages (loan shark 
bill) ; putting the father of an il- 
legitimate child on the same basis 
in law as the father of a legitimate 
child in so far as his responsibili- 
ties in caring for the child are con- 
cerned. 


Women of prominence from all 
over the country will attend the 
sessions, among the visitors being 
Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
Miss Genevieve Clark, daughter of 
the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


JOHN DREW SIGNS 
AS SUFFRAGIST 


Famous Actor, Who Was Op- 
posed Last Year, Enrolls at 
Booth in Albany 








Suffrage and _ anti- suffrage 
booths formed conspicuous feat- 
ures at the fifth annual dog show 
at Albany. John Drew, the actor, 
-arefully looked over both booths, 
then deliberately walked to the 
suffragists and enrolled. 

Only a year ago Mr. Drew made 
several such remarks as: “Wom- 
an suffrage is a serious menace 


life.” 
The Boston school election 


comes next Tuesday, and women 
should remember to vote, 





to the happiness of our home 


the best and bravest to secure for 
the people the right to participate 
in the government; yet men stay 
away from the polls for trifling 
causes. Men who would not hes- 
itate to enlist in the army and 
give their lives for their country, 
sometimes neglect to vote, even 
when important questions are at 
issue. If many women stay away 
from the polls they will not do 
worse than many men do. 

sut those who oppose woman's 
suffrage on the ground that wom- 


pens that the very men who op- 
pose woman’s 


action in emergencies. We have 
since the war broke out in Eu- 
rope. A reservist is a citizen who] | 
but who can be called to 


Re- 


army, 
the colors when necessary. 


ligerent countries to take part in 
the war. 
all vote all the time 
content to let the men settle the] ¢ 
will 





ordinary questions — they 
force ready for duty when need- 
ed. Whenever an 


the women can be called upon— 
and they will not fail. 


EUROPEAN WOMEN 
IN BAD STRAITS 


Mrs. Schwimmer Tells of Letters 
that Escaped Censor Showing 
Conditions 








Schwimmer, the 
suffragist, 


Mrs. Rosika 
famous Hungarian 
made a stirring speech Monday 
at the Temple Emanu-El in New 
York. 

Mrs. Schwimmer has just had 
letters from Europe which had 
escaped the censor by _ being 
brought to her by friends from the 
They revealed terrible 
conditions among the women anil 
children of the warring countries. 
Thousands of children were dying, 
she asserted, the death rate being 
greater than ever before in his- 
tory, and thousands of women 
were committing suicide or going 
insane because of the loss of their 
homes and their families. If the 
war could be stopped for a week, 
she declared, it would never go on 
again. 

“Meanwhile we women are 
obliged to do the productive work 
of Europe,” she said. “We are do- 
ing the work that was dropped by 
the men when they went to war. 
When we asked for the right to 
vote, we were told that the men 
were our guardians, that they 
would protect the home. What 
are they doing today? Not pro- 
tecting their homes, but destroy- 
ing other people’s homes. It is 
the women who are protecting the 
home.” 


other side. 





In Colorado, at the recent elec- 
tion, an important measure was 
passed, providing for the creation 
of a child welfare commission 
composed of Judge Lindsey, Lil- 
lian H. Kerr of Colorado Springs 
and Josephine Roche of Denver, 
to draft a new code of laws relat- 
ing to women and children, 





suffrage for fear] light-colored vest. 
women will vote wrong are the/ably been carrying a fountain 


heard a great deal of reservists} }j 


servists have been returning from] work studying French. 
the United States to all the bel-| the object of that?” 


issue arises] understand French as 
A large part of the} which touches the home or deep-| speaking people pronounce it.” 
two others carried by the women’s |jtable to live in a community|campaign work every year con-|ly concerns the welfare of society, 


LAST LAUGHS 
First Wolf: 
Smiths’ door?” 
Second Wolf: “Not much; 


she'd make a muff of me!”—New 
York Sun. 


“Been at the 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “it’s very nice that your 
son has become such a famous 
athlete, but aren’t you afraid 
sometimes that he’ll receive more 
adulteration than is good for 
him ?’—Christian Register. 





“Papa, what is an escutcheon ?” 
“Why?” 
“This story says there was a 


en will not vote (and it so hap-|blot on his escutcheon.” 


“Oh, yes! An escutcheon is a 


He had prob- 


very ones who are the most fear-| pen.”—Houston Post, 
ful that she will not vote at all) , a 
overlook the value of the reserve] Father: “Johnny, stop using 


force that can be brought into such dreadful language!” 


Johnny: “Well, father, Wil- 
iam Shakespeare uses it.” 

Father: “Then don’t play with 
1im; he’s no fit companion for 


does not serve in the regular you,” 





Diner: “So you are hard at 


What is 


Waiter: “I've been offered a 


If the women do not steady job at big pay over in 
if they are] Paris if I learn French before 
going there.” 


“Humph! there are plenty of 


still constituute a great reserve] French waiters in Paris.” 


“Y-e-s; but, you see, they can’t 
English 


The river Clyde has _ been 


brought to its present draft by 
dredging, and the Scotch are very 
proud of it. 


A party of Americans 
scorned it one day. “Call this a 
river?” “Why, 
ditch in comparison with our 
Mississippi or St. Lawrence or 
Hudson.” “Aweel, mon,” said a 
Scotch bystander, “you've got 
Providence to thank for your riv- 
ers, but we made this one our- 
selves.” 


said they. it’s a 





“See here, milkman, I don't 
think the milk you are giving me 
is pure.” 

“Madam, to the pure all things 
are pure.”—Life. 

“Do yer love me, ’Erb?” 
“Love yer, "Liza, I should jest 
think I does. Why, if yer ever 
gives me up I'll murder yer. I 
can’t say mor’n that, can 1?”— 
Punch. 


A judge used to be fond of tell- 
ing the following incident, which 
he declared really happened: 

“I was down in Cork County 
holding assizes,” he said. “On the 
first day, when the jury came in, 
the officer of the court said: “Gin- 
tlemen uv the jury, ye’ll take your 
accustomed places, if ye plaze.’ 
And may I never tell another if 
they didn’t all walk into the dock.” 


Some nations 
fiercely. 

“Why are you fighting so?” in- 
quired the bystanders. 

“To save civilization!” replied 
the nations severally. 

Here a draggled figure rose 
from the mire under the feet of 
the combatants and limped lame- 
ly away. 

“And who are you?” asked the 
bystanders. 

“Don’t speak to me—I’m Civil- 
ization!” the figure made answer, 
—New York Evening Post, 


were fighting 
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